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ABSTRACT 


WILL NO ONE SHED A TEAR: DISENFRANCHISED GRIEF AND A PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY OF PRAYERS OF LAMENT FOR SECOND GENERATION KOREAN 

AMERICAN CHRISTIANS 

by 

Rebecca Jeney Park-Hearn 

The identity of Asian Americans as racialized subjects, has been informed and 
shaped by mainstream and widely accepted narratives that have operated for centuries to 
marginalize racial and ethnic minority individuals and communities. As a nation of 
immigrants, the United States for centuries has been the site of heated political 
stalemates, violent uprisings, and justice movements in the face of diverse and 
contending racial groups vying for social and economic resources and political voice and 
agency, to name a few. As such, dominant ideologies are utilized by the media and 
political institutions to structure and organize the general populace so as to protect vested 
political, social, and economic interests. Toward this end. narratives have been employed 
to caricature Asian Americans in very specific ways and for very particular aims. 

Through a constructionist hermeneutic and drawing from Asian American studies that 
nuances the descriptive and interpretive aims of practical theology, this dissertation 
examines Asian Americans as racialized subjects and more particularly by scrutinizing 
dominant narratives that render an ambivalent status for Asian Americans as the model 
minority and simultaneously as perpetual foreigner. More specifically, this dissertation 
presents qualitative research in order to convey the deleterious effects of these narratives 



on second generation Korean American Christians (SGKAC) and their grief experiences 
related to the Korean War and migration. By juxtaposing grief experiences with popular 
and fully operationalized narratives. I demonstrate the disenfranchising effects of these 
narratives and argue that SGKACs are disenfranchised from their grief. Additionally. 1 
develop a pastoral theological response to SGKACs by expounding upon lament as a 
liberative faith resource and expand the contours of lament scholarship in pastoral studies 
by articulating the conscientizing work and function of lament as a faith resource. By 
living into lament, individuals and communities whose grief is disenfranchised connect 
with pain and loss from which they have been disconnected and detached. 

In chapter one I describe the context of the Korean War and articulate the related 
experience of grief and loss. Additionally. 1 include key definitions, the scope and 
limitations of my project, as well as a description of my primary audience. 

Chapter two provides an overview of pastoral theological literature on war. 
second generation Korean Americans, immigration, disenfranchised grief, and lament as 
it relates to war and immigration. 

Chapter three elaborates upon the qualitative and interpretive methods for this 
project including narrative inquiry , the qualitative research method employed in this 
project. This chapter also presents a theological reflective praxis method informed by 
Richard Osmer. Emmanuel Lartey. and Peter Phan. Finally. I present the interview data 
around the themes prominent for the discussion about disenfranchised grief and will build 
a case to expose the sociocultural factors implicated therein. 

Incorporating the contributions of ethnic studies, postcolonial theory, and family 
systems theory, chapter four discusses the prominence of essential themes that emerged 



from the interview data and were mentioned in the previous chapter. The model minority 
myth, honorary whiteness, and ethnic confusion will be presented as profoundly shaping 
of the experience of Asian America. This chapter will also address representations of the 
United States as Savior, superior to Asia, and as the land of infinite opportunity 
(American Dream) that render Korean Americans' loss and grief unwarranted. Finally, 
this chapter ends by deliberating upon the burden that Korean American young adults 
bear to ensure that their parents' arduous emigration and immigration process would not 
be in vain. 

Chapter five proposes a restorative spiritual practice for SGKACs and their faith 
communities. Not only will this chapter argue for the importance of individual and 
communal lament, it will also expand upon how this contributes to the healing process 
and the work of seeking justice. This chapter concludes with proposed trajectories for 


future research. 
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I 


CHAPTER ONE 

CONTEXTS OF LOSS: REASONS TO GRIEVE 

Core Problem Statement 

The second generation Korean American Christian community does not recognize 
the need for nor provide theological motivation to acknowledge and mourn loss related to 
emigration and the Korean War because their loss and grief are disenfranschised. 

Thesis Statement 

To lament is a ritual space and a psychospiritual, conscientizing process wherein 
second generation Korean American Christians (SGKACs) can acknowledge, experience, 
and articulate their multiple losses and concomitant grief as a reality. As a pastoral 
theologian and particularly for this project, prayers of lament are especially relevant, as 1 
am primarily concerned with stories of suffering in lived experience and with scholarship 
and practices that are liberative and are restorative. 

Introduction 

When asked about the reasons for emigration from Korea, many second generation 
Korean Americans have heard from their parents that it was for their children's education 
and for a better life that they decided to move thousands of miles from home, leaving 
family, with only a few dollars in their pockets, in pursuit of the so-called American 
Dream. 1 am aware of the questions about the merit of such a decision given the 
sacrifices of time, energy, and presence that have taken a toll on many Korean American 
families. In the case of the Korean American immigrant community, it would be 
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shortsighted to overlook other factors that informed decisions to leave, especially to 
disregard the ineradicable and costly ways the Korean War devastated the country and its 
people and necessitated emigration to the United States. In fact, scholarship, which 1 will 
address later, and personal reflection about the Korean War. go as far as to say that, had 
the war not been fought, emigration to the States would not be at the levels it has been 
since the signing of the Armistice. 

Many first generation Korean Americans, particularly those who were part of the 
largest wave of immigrants from South Korea 1 were school-aged during the active years 
of the war and were adolescents during the post war years when the country scrambled to 
resurrect itself from the devastation of the war as a newly defined nation, 2 cut-off by the 
division of the north from the south from half of its land and people. The agonizing 
experience of family separations, fear, loss, poverty, and hunger are preserved in the 
memories and stories articulated by this generation of immigrants. Needless to say. the 
Korean War was traumatic for the people of Korea. Trauma literature abounds with 
study, field research, and personal memoirs that examine how the effects of traumatic 
events are transmitted from first generation trauma survivors to subsequent generations. 
This literature demonstrates that in implicit and explicit ways, subsequent generations are 
affected. This project explores the grief experience of SGKACs to the Korean War and 
to immigration and also engage pastoral care literature in order to be responsive to the 


1 Pyong Gap Min. Koreans ' Immigration to the U.S.: History and Contemporary Trends. 
(NewYork: The Research Center for Korean Community, 2011). 7. By 1968. the 
Immigration Act of 1965 was in effect. The Act abolished racist immigration laws biased 
in favor of immigrants from northwestern Europe countries. More than 95% of Korean 
American immigrants and their children arrived after the enactment of this law. 

2 Min, Koreans ’ Immigration, 8, 9. In 1970 the per capita income in South Korea was 
$251. and during the 1970s and 1980s the prospects for employment were low, as was the 
standard of living. 
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spiritual context of loss. Given the predominance of intrapsychic approaches to 
understanding grief and human responses to it, it is tempting to expect that proper 
grieving entails that the generation that directly experienced the war and subsequent 
generations must be fully conscious of the Korean War and all related losses so as to fully 
emote and thereby go through the necessary processes related to loss. While there is 
value in being aware and conscious, this project will argue that the lived experience of 
grief for second generation Korean Americans does not necessarily fit the normative grief 
process that is widely accepted and standardized in pastoral care literature because their 
loss and grief are not fully unacknowledged. Korean Americans are racialized subjects 
whose constructed identities impede the conscious recognition of the legacy of loss. 

Through family narratives about the Korean War and emigration this project argues 
that loss and grief have not been fully recognized and processed by second generation 
Korean Americans. It will call for a more blurred boundary between suffering and 
celebration and will problematize theologies of victory that do not allow for the reality of 
broken relationships, unacknowledged grief, the absence of mourning, and unprocessed 
loss. 

Discussion of the Problem 

Through the concept of disenfranchised grief, this interdisciplinary project will 
argue that SGKACs' unawareness of their loss and grief is impeded by societal, cultural, 
and historical factors. Rather than address this from a psychodynamic approach that 
privileges the intrapsychic dynamics of interior life and holds the individual solely 
accountable for unawareness, this project will be constructionist in approach and will 
scrutinize some of the sociocultural and historical factors that have informed and shaped 
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Asian American identity through narratives. The research participants in this study 
demonstrate that they are able to maintain relationships, contribute to their communities, 
and live productive lives despite the milieu of loss that surrounds their lives. Their lives 
problematize literature and scholarship that defines healthy ways of processing grief and 
challenge pastoral caregivers to find alternative responses and to hold different 
expectations of individuals and communities whose grief may not be readily accessible. 
Rather than impose a normative experience of loss and grief, pastoral theologians must 
take note of disenfranchised grief and recommend helpful and validating praxis lest they 
further disenfranchise Korean Americans. 

Discussion of the Thesis 

Prayers of lament, understood as the biblical tradition wherein anger, grief, 
despair, and protest are expressed to God. 3 is a process that can contribute to restoration 
and healing for SGKACs, many who are all too familiar with family discord, an intense 
sense of disconnection from first generation parents, and other adjustment issues shared 
by immigrant communities. In their thoughtful review of recent literature in pastoral 
theology on lament. Daniel Migliore and Kathleen Billman observe the widely held and 
assumed value of the “full expression of grief' in pastoral care. The authors also 
recognize, however, that churches have long been ambivalent about prolonged periods of 
mourning as well as demonstrative expressions of grief. 4 That the church has not been a 
hospitable place for people to be open about the depths of their grief is felt acutely by 
many in the Korean American community who look to the church for a broad range of 

3 Kathleen D. Billman and Daniel L. Migliore. Rachel's Cry: Prayer of Lament and 
Rebirth of Hope (Cleveland: United Church Press, 1999), 6. 

4 Billman and Migliore, Rachel's Cry. 80. 
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social and spiritual support. 5 To argue for the importance of lamentation for SGKACs, 1 
will elaborate on lament as a process to be engaged rather than as a final destination for 
people who have experienced loss. Additionally. I identify the second generation Korean 
American church to be a primary locus where SGKACs are invited to do the challenging 
work of grief in community and through engaging in prayers of lament. 

Pastoral theologians are also clear about the pivotal role of the community in the 
healing process. When the congregation weeps with those who mourn, their suffering is 
validated and they are not left alone to grieve in isolation. 6 In addition to this, to grieve 
in and as community is not only beneficial for these reasons, but also because it is a space 
that is rife with the potential to create transformative meaning and narratives. Pamela 
Cooper-White contends that meaning is co-constructed in the intersubjective space 
between people rather than a singular expression of subjectivity. 7 Thus, family narratives 
of emigration might unfold from survival and the grip of poverty and despair to empathy 
and understanding for the other. 

Method 

This project employs both empirical and theological methods as well as a 
philosophical orientation that is critical, constructivist, and constructionist, for the 
purpose of addressing the core problem and arguing the thesis. Using the empirical 
method of narrative inquiry. I conducted interviews, and data from these interviews is 
presented and analyzed in chapters three and four. The overarching theological method I 

5 Karen Chai. “Beyond 'Strictness' to Distinctiveness: Generational Transition in Korean 
Protestant Churches" in Korean Americans and Their Religions: Pilgrims and 
Missionaries from a Different Shore, ed. Ho-Youn Kwon, Kwang Chung Kim. R. 

Stephen Warner (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 2001). 157. 

6 Billman and Migliore. Rachel's Cry. 78. 

7 Pamela Cooper-White. Shared Wisdom: Use of the Self in Pastoral Care and 
Counseling (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2004). 47. 
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will employ is informed by Richard Osmer's articulation of practical theological “tasks" 
and Emmanuel Lartey’s liberative praxis method, as supplemented by an aspect of Peter 
Phan’s theological method. 1 will elaborate upon this in chapter three. 

Pivotal to this project’s interpretive work, my approach will be constructivist and 
constructionist in orientation, particularly concerning the way I view the racialized 
subjectivity of SGKACs and my personal efforts to understand and to develop a coherent 
narrative informed by nine separate and distinct interviews. A constructionist orientation 
is evident in the researcher-participant dyad in collaborative meaning making of the 
experience of war-related loss and the losses related to immigration. Another dimension 
of this project will be particularly attuned to loss and disenfranchising national and racial 
narratives. A constructionist approach, and more specifically, critical race theory will 
provide a theoretical basis for examining racialized subjectivity. 1 will employ the 
contributions of Asian American studies to infer the historical, societal, economic, and 
political interests that have shaped Koreans and other Asians in America through the 
explicit and subtle force of myths and mainstream narratives. My qualitative research 
method is narrative inquiry and I will look at racialized subjectivity by interpreting 
interview data through the lens of self-surveillance. One interpretation of the way 
racialized subjects function and live in contexts such as the U.S. is informed by the work 
of Michel Foucault, who argues that marginalized individuals and communities are 
externally motivated to regulate their behavior so as to fall within the parameters of 
sociopolitical expectations. Employing this dynamic as my hermeneutical lens and again, 
acknowledging my active role in interpreting data. I will study the data from the 
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interviews in order to surface themes for a coherent story depicting one interpretation of 
SGKAC's loss and grief. 

My role as researcher significantly informs each decision made about the 
interview data and how this data will be interpreted. As such, and critical to 
understanding and interpreting experience, is a person's ability to “be aware of their own 
historical situatedness and the ways in which it influences their interpretations of those 
texts, objects, people, and events we choose to seek to understand” because these 
inevitably inform interpretation. 8 In other words, there are numerous and varied factors 
in the researcher's situatedness that will shape interpretation of the interviews and 
thereby, certain aspects of the lives of the participants. And while this approach is 
suspect to those who hold to positivist epistemologies, this study adopts a constructionist 
approach that maintains that the researcher's situatedness is a vital aspect of constructed 
knowledge. 4 

To both acknowledge and to personally face my situatedness as researcher, 
especially as this relates to the subject matter of my project, in chapter three I will depict 
the reflective process I engaged throughout the interviews as well as my responses to the 
interview data. As a second generation Korean American Christian myself, emigration, 
the Korean War, loss, and grief are aspects of my family narrative and for this reason I 
need to be attentive to the potential affective responses I might experience as I engage the 
stories of the research participants. This reflective exercise will mitigate the possibility 
that my emotive responses will surprise me. thus, impairing my ability to stay present 
with the research participant and his/her experience. 

John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research 
(London: SCM Press. 2006). 110-16. 

9 Cooper-White, Shared Wisdom, 44. 
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Congruent with Lartey's approach and availing a practical theological method 
grounded in the distinctive immigration experience of Asian Americans is Peter Phan's 
inter-multi-cultural theology. While the trajectory of his proposed contextual method for 
practical theology 10 is similar to Lartey's and because his epistemological and 
hermeneutical framework is the experience of Asian American immigrants, the analysis 
portion of his method scrutinizes the historical and political factors of oppression, 
including Asian American immigration history. He argues that sociopolitical forces have 
constructed Asian America and advocates for an inter-multi-theological method that 
emerges from the immigrants' experience of cultures “as a ground of contest in 
relations.'' 11 Cognizant of the political nature of constructed culture and informed by the 
experience of Asian American immigrants. Phan's use of inter and multi as qualifiers 
advocates for a theological method that is accountable to the fluid and complex 
exchanges involving the dominant U.S. culture and minority cultures and the infinite 
relational permutations and exchanges therein. 12 Phan's proposed method for pastoral 
theological deliberation and reflection supplements Lartey's pastoral method and is an 
important facet of my interpretive method because it privileges the Asian American 
experience. 


10 Phan does not use the word “practical" in his description of a method for theology. 
However. I call it practical because his method includes the mutually constructive 
interplay between praxis and theory of practical theology. Additionally. Phan's method 
does not make the lived experience of immigrants beholden to traditionally held 
theological interpretations. Rather, “intercultural theology is not on the one hand bound 
by a deadening conformity to past interpretations but rather enjoys a creative freedom to 
risk novel interpretations.” Peter C. Phan. “The Experience of Migration in the United 
States as a Source of Intercultural Theology.” in Migration. Religious Experience, atul 
Globalization , ed. Gioacchino Campese and Pietro Ciallella (New York: Center for 
Migration Studies, 2003), 162. 165. 

11 Phan. "Experience of Migration.” 153. 

12 Ibid.. 151-55. 
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Definitions 

Second Generation Korean Americans 

For the purposes of this dissertation. I will use the term second generation Korean 
Americans to refer to Americans of Korean ancestry who were bom in the United States 
to first generation emigrants. Generational parlance and the precise meaning of 
generational labeling have not been uniform in the Korean American community or 
sociological literature. 13 While acknowledging these limitations. 1 will utilize the 
terminology in order to specify the unique challenges faced by second generation Korean 
Americans while recognizing their relationship and connection to the first generation. 

Social Constructionism 

Social constructionist theory challenges the objective view of reality and 
underscores subjectivity. A constructionist orientation posits that any meaning attributed 
to the experience of the external world is established in the context of relationship. 
Although individuals do experience the external environment and formulate stories about 
what they perceive, these narratives are fashioned in light of other stories, other 
perspectives and are never beyond the influence of personal and social histories. 14 For 
Kenneth Gergen. the meanings that we construct of the world are variegated and 
contingent upon the relationships out of which these are borne. "What we take to be the 


13 Kyeyoung Park, "'I Really Do Feel I'm 1.5!': The Construction of Self and 
Community by Young Korean Americans," in Life in America: Identity and Everyday 
Experience, ed. Lee D. Baker (Maiden. MA: Blackwell Publishing. 2004), 124. 

14 Lester. The Angry Christian: A Theology* for Care and Counseling (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 93. 
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world importantly depends on how we approach it. and how we approach it depends on 
the social relationships of which we are a part." 15 

Because language is a primary vehicle through which we describe, interpret, and 
communicate our experience of reality, it is a significant consideration in constructionist 
approaches 16 and will figure prominently in later discussions of narratives and the 
utterances of prayers of lament in second generation Korean American Christian 
churches. According to this perspective then, an individual's experience of race, gender, 
faith tradition, class, immigration status, and political orientation is shaped by dynamics 
that occur within multiple spheres of relationship that affect cognition, activity, belief, 
worldview, and beliefs. 

Definitions of Migration, Immigration, and Emigration 

According to the Merriam-Webster Dictionary migration, immigration, and emigration 
are noun forms for the verbs migrate, immigration, and emigrate, respectively. While the 
terms are quite similar in meaning, the terms specify different points along the timeline of 
moving from one place to another, thereby suggesting a qualitatively different 
experience. To migrate 17 means to move from one place to another, to immigrate 18 refers 
to the act of coming into a “foreign" land and establishing residency, and finally, to 
emigrate 19 focuses upon the act of leaving a country for another. 


15 Kenneth J. Gergen, An Invitation to Social Construction , 2 nd ed. (Los Angeles: Sage 
Publications, 2009), 2. 

16 Lester. The Angry Christian , 94. 

17 Merriam-Webster Dictionary, New ed. s.v. “migrate." 

18 Merriam-Webster Dictionary, New ed. s.v. “immigrate.” 

19 Merriam-Webster Dictionary, New ed. s.v. “emigrate." 



The Korean War 


War has been the subject of academic reflection that has extrapolated on the 
nature of war, justifications of war. ethics-related deliberations on causes and effects, and 
theodicy, to name a few, many with the assistance of theologians, past and present, and 
from differing political, theological, and ideological persuasions. Similarly academic 
disciplines from history, to political science, to Asian American Studies have deliberated 
on numerous facets of the Korean War and have provided retrospective insight 
unavailable to the then current times of the war. Because this project is primarily 
interested in appropriate pastoral responses to second generation Korean Americans and 
the forms of knowledge they have about the Korean War. this project will mainly draw 
from scholarship that will more directly inform how lamentation is a pastoral and 
theologically sound response to and for people affected by the Korean War. Inasmuch as 
it is that this project will not arrive at a meta-level analysis of the nature of the Korean 
War and because of a justice orientation within pastoral theology, this section of the 
introduction presents a certain interpretation of the circumstances that culminated in a 
civil war. illustrative of pre-existing international tensions, ideologies, and economic and 
military interests. These extenuating circumstances must be addressed and lamented. 

The justice seeking commitment of pastoral theology will be apparent in chapter two 
where I will present a literature review of pastoral theological responses to war for 
immigrant children in the U.S. context. 

From the numerous interpretations of the Korean War. liberative hermeneutic will 
inform the way the Korean War will be presented in this project. A liberative approach 
privileges an analysis of oppressive sociopolitical motivations that inform global 
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alliances in order to identify individuals and communities who suffer the consequences of 
military and economic maneuvering. The decades long Japanese occupation of Korea 
and the high stakes atmosphere of the military maneuvering in the Pacific Rim area 
during the time of World War II exposed the Korean peninsula and the Korean people to 
the attempts of multiple nations vying to determine the fate of this beleaguered nation. 
That these military efforts oftentimes superseded the interests of the Korean people and 
furthered the various interests of the global battle against communism, for instance, 
warrants a liberative interpretation of the Korean War. To consider the war from this 
perspective is yet another voice in the chorus of witnesses that sees the unremitting harm 
that results when the lives of people are caught in the crossfires of ideological, economic, 
and political enmities. 

The infamous date, June 25, 1950, is one that is etched on the hearts and minds of 
South Koreans as the day that the Korean People's Army (KPA) of North Korea invaded 
South Korea. Within three days, the capital city. Seoul, was captured as people fled the 
city southward in a mass exodus. Civilians and military alike, retreated out of Seoul and 
the South's Republic of Korean Army (ROKA) demolished bridges over the Han River, 
located just south of Seoul, leaving escape routes for civilians out of Seoul impassable. 
The fact that in South Korea the Korean War is not referred to as the Korean War but by 
the starting date, 6.25, is rife with political and ideological interpretation. While the 
international community refers to the battle between the two Koreas as the Korean War. 
in South Korea it is referred to by the date 6.25. In so doing and dismissive of the 
military activity of the contentious sides towards the other. South Koreans perpetuate a 
portrayal of a hostile North by commemorating the date of the communist North's attack. 
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To simply state that in South Korea the start date of the Korean War, the day that the 
North invaded the South, serves the purposes of propaganda and national security is a 
simplistic rendering and does not do justice to the historical and Cold War context of the 
ongoing war on the Korean peninsula. Technically speaking, the Korean War is not over 
and ended in an armistice agreement involving the United Nations, the People's Republic 
of China, and the Democratic People's Republic of Korea (North Korea). The president 
of the Republic of Korea (South Korea), Syngman Rhee. refused to the sign the 
agreement and instead continued to call for ongoing combat to defeat North Korea. 20 It is 
important at this juncture to state clearly that research and written and oral accounts of 
the Korean War are politically and ideologically informed and motivated. Cognizant of 
this, it is necessary also to be explicit about the hermeneutical approach of this project. A 
critical aspect of this work, moving from suffering to restoration, implicates the justice 
dimension of lament alluded to earlier. For this reason. I employ a critical hermeneutic in 
my choice of research and scholarship about the Korean War that is more exposing of the 
imperialistic aims of the Cold War superpowers and bearing witness to the ripple effect 
of the millions of Korean lives that were devastated by an ideologically driven battle 
where competing nations were vying for international dominance on the land of the 
Korean peninsula. 21 

This clash continues to figure prominently in South Korea as political and social 
ideologies are solidified along the lines of anti-North Korean and pro-American 
sentiment that denounces the evil country to the north. The minority voice challenges 

20 James Foley, Korea ’.v Divided Families: Fifty Years of Separation (London: 
RoutledgeCurzon. 2003), 42. 

21 Jodi Kim, Ends of Empire: Asian American Critique and the Cold War (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 2010), 147. 148. 
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this one-sided and official perspective, offering the possibility of another account of the 
Korean War. The Korean peninsula concretely embodies this ideological division and 
enmity. As such. South Korean social scientist. Dong-Choon Kim. reveals to his 
audience that it has taken him fifty years to voice opposition to the official stance on the 
Korean War of the South Korean government. His work is distinctive in its focus on the 
experience of the Korean War from the perspective of civilians who witnessed the 
horrors of fratricide, family separation, and ideologically driven terror—painful 
memories that have been suppressed. While much research on the Korean War recounts 
it as a manifestation of Cold War tension and politics embattled in East Asia. Kim aptly 
designates the title of his first chapter “The Other Korean War" because in it he expounds 
on the rarely studied intra-Korea context of the War, experienced by civilian refugees. 22 
Towards this end, Kim lobbied for the establishment of a Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission to investigate civilian massacres that the South Korean administration and 
the North Korean People’s Army potentially enacted 21 during the war and in May 2005 
the National Assembly of the South Korean government passed the necessary legislation 
for it. Since then Kim has served a researcher and commissioner for the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. 24 

Through investigative efforts to uncover painful and suppressed civilian memories of 
civil war, Kim establishes a voice that challenges the officially sanctioned interpretation 


2 ‘ Dong-Choon Kim, The Unending Korean War: A Social History (Larkspur. CA: Tamal 
Vista Publications, 2000). iii. iv. 

23 Kim addresses the shortcomings of his current work regarding the civilian massacres. 
The publication of the English version of his text did not include information from 
declassified documents from other countries that participated in the War. For the 
publication of this English version, Kim indicates that he relied heavily upon civilian 
South Korean accounts. 

24 Kim, Unending Korean War . v. 
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of the war. He does this by privileging the silenced and “subjugated knowledges” of the 
civilian population. Also, he problematizes the perspective that the North was solely 
culpable for the outbreak of the Korean War and that the U.S. and South Korean 
militaries could not be implicated in wartime atrocities. 25 In an effort to undermine long- 
held and politically correct perspectives on the Korean War. Kim appeals to Foucault's 
account of the interplay between dominant and subjugated knowledge and how the latter 
can become subversive with the reification of a dominant discourse. 26 

In international communities outside the two Koreas, there have been numerous 
attempts to gather facts and details about the War but also to portray, like Kim's work, 
the human suffering of the war. From the genre of fiction to memoirs to qualitative 
research projects, non-Koreans and the Korean American community in diaspora have 
revisited personal accounts of the war and as a result have not only reclaimed myriad 
voices that have been lost in the “Forgotten War" 27 but also humanized the face of a war 
that has long been overshadowed by an unsophisticated bifurcation of ideological 
positioning. Korean American novelists like Susan Choi and Chang Rae Lee develop 
characters, scripts, and plots to reanimate the devastated lives of individuals, families, 
and communities caught in the forced migrations from the North to the South and then 

25 Ibid., 21. 

26 Ibid., 9, 10. Kim cites Foucault's work. Michel Foucault. “Society Must Be 
Defended”: Lectures at the College de France, 1975-1976. trans. David Macey (New 
York: Picador. 2003). 7. 

27 Bruce Cumings writes that his earliest knowledge of the reference, the Forgotten War. 
to the Korean War was in a U.S. News & World Report article published in May 1951. 
Cumings argues that the Korean War does not register in U.S. memory as compared to 
World War I, World War II, and the Vietnam War because of the public perception that 
the U.S. was not affected by the Korean War. As such, veterans of the Korean War feel 
ignored and forgotten. For the U.S. populace, the Korean War is “just another transient 
episode among a myriad of interventions in Third World countries that do not bear close 
examination." Bruce Cumings, The Korean War: A History (New York: Modem 
Library, 2010), 62, 63. 
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further south to Pusan. Memoirist Helie Lee, in Still Life with Rice , recounts the story of 
her grandmother and the hardships she survived in her move from the North to the South 
and in the sequel to it. In the Absence of Sun, Lee chronicles painstaking and dangerous 
process she and her family endured in order to reunite her grandmother with her son and 
his family in North Korea. 28 James A. Foley and Choong Soon Kim. through interviews 
and participant observation, grapple with the heart-wrenching consequences for families 
separated by the war. Their research also illumines the pathos of Korean families in the 
documentation of limited and short-lived reunions between separated family members, 
many who have lived for decades without knowing if loved ones have survived. 24 
Psychologist Ramsey Liem and Asian American Studies scholar Grace Yoo interview 
Koreans and Korean North Americans to hear first hand accounts of the Korean War. 
Liem, motivated to dismantle the wall of silence that surrounds the war, interviews thirty- 
six Korean American men and women to hear them describe their lived experience of the 
war.’ 0 Researching and writing from a feminist hermeneutic. Yoo's interest is in the lives 
of Korean American women who were mothers during the war. ’ 1 The scholarship of 
Liem and Yoo are exceptional in that scant attention has been given to Korean Americans 


28 See Susan Choi, The Foreign Student (New York: Harper Collins, 1998); Chang Rae 
Lee. The Surrendered: A Novel (New York: Penguin Books. 2010); Helie Lee. Still Life 
with Rice: A Young American Woman Discovers the Life and Legacy of Her Korean 
Grandmother (New York: Touchstone. 1996); Helie Lee. In the Absence of the Sun: A 
Korean American Woman's Promise to Reunite Three Lost Generations of Her Family 
(New York: Harmony Books. 2002). 

24 See Foley, Korea's Divided Families and Choong Soon Kim. Faithful Endurance: An 
Ethnography of Korean Family Dispersal (Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1988). 

30 See Ramsay Liem, “Silencing Historical Trauma: The Politics and Psychology of 
Memory and Voice,” Peace and Conflict: Journal of Peace Psychology 13, no. 2 (2007); 
Liem, “War and the Art of Remembering: Korean Americans and the ‘Forgotten War.'” 
The International Journal of Interdisciplinary Social Sciences 3. no. 7. (2008); Grace 
Yoo, “A Not So Forgotten War." Peace Review 16. no. 2 (2004). 

31 Yoo, “A Not So Forgotten War.” 170. 
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and the meanings they attribute to their experience of the Korean War. ’ 2 Chris Park 
interviews his mother. Do Sook Park, about her life during the Korean War and writes 
about it in an issue of the Korean and Korean American Studies Bulletin. 3 * 

These and other works reveal the spectrum of human response to the devastation 
of war that all too often can be lost amidst figures that account for casualties and that 
quantify war-related loss. Numbers are not without value, however, and for the sake of a 
more exhaustive purview of the Korean War, 1 include here statistics depicting the 
different types of casualties of the war. 

Liem, who has heralded the necessity of penetrating the silence that surrounds the 
Korean War. provides figures that impart a picture of the vastness of the casualties 
incurred during the war. These include 3 million civilians (10 % of the population), 10 
million separated from families, a destroyed physical and social infrastructure, half a 
million North Korean soldiers, 175,000 South Korean soldiers. 500.000 Chinese 
volunteers. 37,000 U.S. soldiers, and 3,000 UN forces. 14 

Foley cites multiple and conflicting sources for estimates of North Koreans moving 

South from August 15, 1945 to June 25. 1950. the time period between the division of the 

Korean peninsula at the 38 th parallel between the United States and the Soviet Union and 

the outbreak of the war, and during the Korean War. For instance, official data from the 

12 Liem observes this dearth of research and scholarship on Korean Americans' 
experience of the war. Ramsay Liem, “Silencing Historical Trauma: The Politics and 
Psychology of Memory and Voice," Peace and Conflict: Journal of Peace Psychology 
13, no. 2 (2007): 154. Liem directs a multimedia exhibit of the Korean War. Still Present 
Pasts: Korean Americans and the "Forgotten War," in an effort to visually and orally 
give public expression to unspoken private memories and narratives. Liem. “War and the 
Art of Remembering: Korean Americans and the 'Forgotten War.'" International Journal 
of Interdisciplinary Social Sciences 3, no. 7, (2008): 111. 

33 Chris Park, “Chris Park Interviews Do Sook Park." Korean and Korean American 
Studies Bulletin, Summer/Fall 1993. 14-19. 

14 Liem, “Silencing," 154. 
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South Korean Foreign Ministry shows that from August 15. 1945 to June 25. 1950. 
648,784 people migrated from North Korea to the South. In the same time frame, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs reports 456.404 and the South Korean Red Cross report 3.5 to 
4 million people as migrating. The lowest figure reported by Foley is 150,000 to 
200,000. The above-mentioned numbers result from mathematical formulas that factor in 
birth, death, and population growth rates, the number of people in the South returning 
North, the refugee populations accounted for at refugee reception camps, and the number 
of recipients of a government instituted aid distribution program. 33 

Choong Soon Kim, who also researched family separations and employed 
ethnography, shares the following statistics. According to his research, from June 25, 
1950 to July 27, 1953 the Korean War inflicted the following devastation. 1.000,000 
civilian casualties, 300.000 military casualties. 230,000 wounded. 300.000 widows, 
330,000 permanently disabled, 100,000 orphans. 1 million tuberculosis cases, and 5 
million people separated from family. These figures do not account for casualties 
reported for North Korea. 36 

The magnitude of loss and the ripple effect of these numbers, the emotional scars of 
displacement, the debilitating effects of physical illness, the impending death for the 
physically ill. the anguish of not knowing the welfare of loved ones, and the countless 
challenges for any national infrastructure to rebuild a nation that has been crushed is 
more than daunting. The horrors of the Korean War are concretized in the numbers and 
above statistics that represent human lives. 


35 Foley, Korea's Divided Families . 50-54. 

36 Kim. Faithful Endurance, 3. 
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There is reason to believe that the figures cited above for the Korean War could 
be higher because of multiple incursions at the 38 th parallel from 1948 to the outbreak of 
the war in 1950. South Korean sources maintain that North Korea attempted ten 
incursions into South Korean areas and North Korean sources report that in 1949 alone. 
South Korean forces made 2.617 incursions in North Korea. 37 One hundred thousand 
people lost their lives in battles at the 38 th parallel and in other clashes that erupted in 
reunification and independence efforts by politically and ideologically opposed 
governing bodies in the North and South. In effect, civil war on the Korean peninsula 
had been waged even before the fateful day it “started.” 38 The fighting at the 38 ,h parallel 
served to heighten the level of security at that point of division, entrenching further the 
reality of hostility between the two opposing states and as a result, from the time that the 
two distinct Korean states were established in 1948 up to the outbreak of the Korean War. 
movement across the 38 lh parallel was further restricted from both sides and many North 
Korean refugees were separated from family members as they left their hometowns and 
villages even before the Korean War years. 14 


37 Foley, Korea 's Divided Families , 35. 

38 Kim, Ends of Empire. 146, 147. 

34 Foley. Korea's Divided Families. 35. In the years leading to Japanese colonization in 
1910 and in the early years of Japanese colonization. Koreans began to migrate out of 
Korea and into Manchuria. Motivated by nationalist aims, these Koreans refused to live 
under Japanese rule and sought to settle outside of Korea in order to fight the Japanese 
and to be close enough to return when the political climate implicated change. Between 
1910 and 1912, 50,000 Koreans left Korea for Manchuria and in 1913 an additional 
20,000 left to join the established Korean community in Manchuria. Economic and 
political factors contributed to migrations into Manchuria that began in the late 1800"s. 
In order to survive harsh famine conditions, Koreans sought livelihood in Manchuria. 
Others sought political refuge in the Manchurian Korean community where they would 
be beyond the reach of Japanese occupation. Also, poor Koreans were encouraged to 
migrate from agricultural areas in southern Korea to points north in Korea and in 
Manchuria where Korean peasants were exploited to industrialize areas and to access 
natural resources. Official Japanese records show that by 1932 the Korean population in 
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By the time Korea was freed from 36 years of Japanese occupation, any remnant 
of the sociopolitical structure established by the last dynasty of Korean, the Chosun 
dynasty, was no more and what remained was described by a political advisor to U.S. 
occupation efforts as “‘a powder keg ready to explode at the application of a spark.'” 40 
With multiple international and domestic political interests vying for power and order, 
factionalism and alliances came to dominate the early efforts to re-establish structure. 
According to Foley, eventually the Soviet forces came to support the efforts of the 
various people's committees that had emerged from villages and towns from across 
Korea and the “‘Committee for the Preparation of Korean Independence'” 41 they 
supported. Soon, however, the exiled leaders of the Korean Provisional Government 
(KPG) that was established in Shanghai came to challenge the KPR. Disregarding all 
organizing attempts of the KPR and the KPG, the U.S. occupation forces declared the 
“‘United States Military Government in Korea'” the only legitimate government in the 
U.S. occupied southern part of the country. 42 The political landscape of the peninsula 
from the time of Japanese surrender on August 15. 1945 to the outbreak of the War on 
June 25. 1950 featured opposing strategies and ideologies of mainly the U.S. and Soviet 


Manchuria was 672.649. During Japanese colonization, Koreans' emigration to Japan 
was at the whim of Japan's needs. When faced with severe labor shortage in Japan, 
emigration regulation was loosened and then restricted with the pressures of world 
recession and when the Korean population in Japan was deemed potentially disruptive. 
During the Sino-Japanese War (1937-1945), Japan's military industry demanded more 
labor and as a result, landless and impoverished Korean peasants rushed into Japan. By 
the time of Japanese surrender in 1945. over 4 million Koreans lived outside of Korea 
and many lived in provinces that were not their places of birth and with the surrender 
millions of Koreans began to leave migration points to return home. These migration 
reversal journeys were significantly affected by developments at the volatile 38 th parallel. 
For a more detailed account of Korean migration patterns and the exploitive nature of 
Japanese rule see Foley, Korea's Divided Families. 5-46. 

40 Foley, Korea ’.v Divided Families. 24. 

41 The CPKI became the Korean People's Republic (KPR). Ibid.. 25. 


42 


Ibid. 
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forces who were assigned 4 ’ to be trustees over Korea during the years following the 

thirty-six years of Japanese colonization. The U.S. occupation forces, in their attempt to 

establish order in Korea, a geographical locale deemed to be of import considering its 

strategic proximity to Japan, garnered the support of the pro-American. anti-Communist. 

and unpopular landholding class that had profited under Japanese rule. With these allies. 

the U.S. occupation forces reestablished the structure of colonial Japan and utilized 

Korean officers who had served the Japanese Imperial Army to maintain order by 

suppressing any leftist activity. The Soviet occupation forces on the other hand, had a 

wider base of support because they confiscated land and assets of landholders who had 

worked with the Japanese colonizers and had begun the process of land distribution and 

reform. The North's revolutionizing aims incorporated the suppression of religious 

groups and a press that was tightly controlled by the government. On both sides, political 

assassinations and arrests were carried out towards anyone who opposed the more 

permanent division of Korea. These voices represented the hope for a reunified and 

independent nation. Having established sympathetic leaders and political structures, the 

U.S. and Soviet Union eventually removed their respective occupying forces. Foley 

describes the resulting situation on the divided peninsula. 

In this situation of an arbitrary and unnatural division which had been decided by 
foreign powers without the consultation or approval of the Korean people 
themselves or of their representatives, and the subsequent establishment of 
vehemently opposed rival regimes, the stage was now set after the withdrawal of 
the military occupation forces of the Soviet Union and U.S. for the Korean War. 44 


43 In 1943 at the Cairo Conference, the terms of the Allies" victory included the 
trusteeship of Korea by the U.S.. U.S.S.R.. Britain, and China until the restoration of 
Korean independence. Ibid.. 22. 

44 Foley. Korea's Divided Families. 34. For a more thorough description of the 
circumstances leading up to the Korean War see Foley, 22-34. 
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Emigration and Immigration 

The fiery nature of the impassioned pleas of individuals and communities and the 
intractable deadlocks that characterize today's current debate concerning immigration 
policy in the United States belie the fact that people had set foot on this land centuries 
before the arrival of its European immigrant settlers. The arbitrary nature of centuries- 
long international politics and power plays that construct notions of citizenship and 
national boundaries are long forgotten. For the sake of profit and economic expansion, 
people of various ethnicities have traversed waters and lands for thousands of years in 
search of resources to cultivate for production and trade. As early as the fifteenth 
century, the Chinese maritime excursions extended as far as the eastern coasts of 
Africa. 45 Contrary to current sentiment and belief, the U.S. has been the destination of 
immigrants from countries all around the world and including Europe. The mistaken 
notion that white people have an original claim upon this nation fuels exclusionary and 
divisive opinion and legislation and dismisses the existence of peoples native to this 
continent. 

People from China were among the million immigrants from Asia to the United 
States and also included immigrants from Japan. Korea, the Philippines, and India during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth. The 
reasons for leaving home for a foreign land are numerous. For many Chinese in the 
1800s, for instance, to take part in the gold rush in California far outweighed life in China 
that was increasingly imperiled by the devastation of internal political incursions, warring 
with Great Britain, and the economic chaos resultant from China's participating in 

45 Sucheng Chan, Asian Americans: An Interpretive History (New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1991), 5. 
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commerce and trade with Great Britain. 46 

After centuries of invasions from neighboring countries. Korea, in the early 1600s 
closed itself off from the external world until the 1860s when ships from the west 
appeared in the waters off of Korea's coast. Following successful attempts to ward off 
the presence of French and American sea crafts, in 1882 and following. Korea entered 
into treaties with the United States, Great Britain. France, Russia, and Italy and 
experienced internal strife and power struggles as factions disagreed and fought about the 
presence of foreigners and the subsequent economic and political cost to Korean farmers 
and the ruling class. The motivations behind these early encounters with the outside 
world are ongoing and are evident in contemporary interactions and exchanges between 
nations and political alliances vying for limited resources, military dominance, and 
political rule, to name just a few factors. All countries are affected in the global web that 
connects all humanity. Korea's particular historical place in the international community 
and the events that have transpired on this eastward facing rabbit shaped peninsula reflect 
the pushes and pulls of global politics. Japan's relentless pursuit of a colonized Korea, 
rich in natural and human resources, monopolized the crumbling infrastructure resulting 
from corruption and incessant fighting amongst dy nasties for sovereign rule. While the 
aim of this project is not to attend to Korea's vast and long history, this particular time in 
Korea's history is most relevant for this project, as these debilitating decades of Japanese 
occupation rendered Korea exposed and vulnerable to outside and competing interests 
and culminating in the Korean War and post-war years, briefly described above. 

Korean emigration to the United States is roughly understood to have occurred in 

46 Ibid.. 7. 8. See Chan for a thorough account of the international context that gave rise 
to immigration from Asian countries and including the circumstances that arose in Asian 
countries in response to western imperialism that necessitated emigration for many. 
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three waves. Following the first wave of Korean Christian immigrants, who arrived in 
significant numbers to work on the sugar plantations in Hawaii in the early 1900s, the 
second wave (1950-1964) was predominantly comprised of women who married United 
States servicemen and who emigrated to join their husbands. 47 The U.S. military 
presence in Korea is also linked to the large number of Amerasian orphans who were 
born to Korean women and servicemen. Many of these infants and children were 
adopted and brought to the U.S. during this second wave. It is also during these years 
and it is estimated that up to 6,000 Korean students, in pursuit of higher education, 
emigrated to the U.S. 48 The third wave (1965-1990) is the most relevant to this project in 
that all of the parents of the research participants emigrated during this time. Economic 
uncertainty and the oppressive nature of military rule were factors that pushed Koreans to 
seek a better life in the U.S. Additionally, the threat of another catastrophic war loomed 
large in the psyches of the Korean people. While these push factors 49 are can be 
explicitly linked to the devastating effects of the Korean War. sociologist and Korean 
American studies scholar Pyong Gap Min extends the discussion about immigration by 
examining Korea's ties with the U.S. and how these have formed an intricately bound 
matrix of economic, political, and military dependency that make possible the inroads to 
the United States. He argues that the Korean wives of United States servicemen of the 
second immigration wave made possible, through the sponsorship of kin, the entry of 

47 Min. Koreans' Immigration. 2-5. 

48 Min. Koreans ' Immigration. 6. 

49 The push-pull theory was developed to explain immigration dynamics and the forces 
that cause migration. Push factors are the circumstances in the country' of origin that 
compel individuals and families to emigrate. These can include economic hardship, 
political instability, and environmental difficulties. Pull factors make the destination 
country appealing because of the perceived opportunities for an improved life. Philip Q. 
Yang, “A Theory of Asian Immigration to the United States.” Journal of Asian American 
Studies 13.no. 1 (2010): 2. doi: 10.1353/jaas.0.0061. 
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thousands of Koreans. Grace Yoo writes about this quieted immigration phenomenon 
and the shame that surrounds the Korean sex industry related to the United States military 
and the thousands of Korean sisters, aunts, daughters, nieces, and mothers whose pasts 
remain a secret. The subsequent generations of Korean Americans stand on the 
shoulders, bodies of these women. 50 Korean immigration is so intricately tied to the 
Korean War that Chang Minyong, who was interviewed by Liem makes the statement 
that if it weren't for the Korean War; he would not be in the United States. 51 Similarly, 
the impact of the Korean War on emigration is made plain in the title of Ji-Yeon Yuh's 
journal article, “Moved by War: Migration. Diaspora, and the Korean War." 

While it is obvious that first generation immigrant parents faced myriad challenges 

and hardships, these are somehow rendered invisible by portrayals of Korean American 

families who “make it" and who send their children to prestigious Ivy League colleges. 

These “success” stories justify the toil and labor, the discrimination, and other 

vicissitudes that characterize life in a society where racism and xenophobia are not 

vestiges but rather the norm. As American mainstream culture continues to recognize 

and to applaud the achievements of “Whiz Kid” 52 Asian Americans, the narratives of 

those who are mired in the daily struggle to survive are and will be silenced by 

comparisons to those who have “made it.” Immigration deals tough blows to individuals. 

families, and communities, causing great harm to psyches, systems, and affiliations. 

Mental health is compromised as family systems buckle under the weight of survival and 

51 Grace M. Cho, Haunting the Korean Diaspora: Shame Secrecy, and the Forgotten War 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 2008). 1-4. 

51 Ramsay Liem. “History Trauma, and Identity: The Legacy of the Korean War for 
Korean Americans," Amerasia Journal 29. no. 3 (2003-2004): 118. 

52 David Brand authored an article referring to Asian American youth as whiz kids 
because of their academic success and their entry into elite colleges and universities. See 
David Brand, “The New Whiz Kids," Time Magazine . August 1987. 
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broken relationships, and communities are overwhelmed in their efforts to be exemplar)’ 
citizens even with the gnawing sense that something is wrong. The second generation 
Korean American church must not be distracted by the quest to adhere to doctrines and 
tenets at the cost of being responsive to the suffering people in our communities. 

The vicissitudes of immigration do not result solely from that which transpires 
when people arrive in the States from destinations around the world. Oftentimes, 
circumstances in their home country lead people to make poignant decisions to emigrate. 
Present day images of South Korea's prosperity and advancement tempt the world to 
forget the already Forgotten War 5 ’ and its indelible imprint on the lives of thousands 
upon thousands of people who directly experienced its horrors, many who are now 
Korean American immigrants. The lives of their children and the family conflicts that 
have become so familiar to the Korean American community bear witness to the effects 
of this war through the stories, silences, emotions, beliefs, and mood states brought to the 
parent-child dynamic via our emigrated parent(s) who experienced the war. the immense 
poverty that resulted, and in the division of the country that left thousands of families 
separated from family members in the north or south. Somehow these embedded losses 
register in the souls and psyches of individuals, families, and communities in such a way 
that they have an almost assumed quality about them. In many ways, however, these 
losses do not register as losses to be mourned and. while the success stories of many first 
and second generation Korean Americans leave the superficial impression that all is well, 
a pastoral response is necessary. 

The seductive power of the success story infiltrates the Korean American church 

53 Ramsay Liem, '“So I've Gone Around in Circles...' Living the Korean War," 

Amerasia Journal 31. no. 3 (2005): 157. 
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and its images of faithful living. Even in the realm of religious life and faith, the “Whiz 
Kid" 54 nomenclature persists as “successful" evangelical Korean American young adults 
receive ecclesial and scholarly attention and accolades. These subtle and normalized 
depictions of Korean Americans' success lure many Korean American churches into 
triumphalist attitudes that leave little room for stories that present counter-narratives of 
mental illness, poverty, addiction, divorce, suicide, and other tales of “failure." And so. 
Korean American churches readily espouse theologies of triumph and victory that are 
consistent with the templates of Asian American success that permeate the American 
landscape. Even as Korean American churches recognize the reality of suffering in 
Christ's passion, it is for a moment that we hover, not land, in this hard place, where 
there is a distinct boundary readily and eagerly crossed over to join in the celebration of 
Christ's resurrection. Theologies of victory and triumphalism are in danger of further 
disenfranchising the loss and grief. To be responsive to suffering is to bear witness to the 
innumerable and diverse expressions of pain and struggle shared by humanity thus 
situating the witnessing church in a receptive position to encounter God who suffers. 55 If 
God is incarnational, then church life and theology must reflect the everyday, mundane, 
imperfect quality of lived experience. This is the space between Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday. 


54 Rebecca Y. Kim utilizes this terminology in reference to Asian American evangelicals 
who attend elite colleges and universities in the United States and comprise more than 
half the membership of evangelical Christian groups on these campuses. See Rebecca Y. 
Kim, God 's New Whiz Kids?: Korean American Evangelicals on Campus (New York: 
New York University Press, 2006). 

55 Douglas John Hall argues that God. who takes human suffering seriously, must suffer 
and does suffer in order to be God with us. Douglas John Hall. God and Human 
Suffering: An Exercise in the Theology of the Cross (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1986), 34, 35. 
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Audience 

The primary audience for this study is comprised of Christian pastors whose 
congregants include second generation Korean Americans and others whose families 
have emigrated from war-tom locations around the world. Through the personal 
accounts of second generation Korean Americans and analysis of them, this project aims 
to illumine the powerful sociocultural factors that marginalize, so that those in pastoral 
ministry can shape liturgical life and pastoral care, and realize a theological tenor for 
churches that is cognizant and responsive to subtle and repressive social constructs. In a 
time when human lives are compromised through war. violence, poverty, genocide, and 
when migrations become necessary in a shrinking global context, this project will afford 
pastoral care providers and pastoral theologians an account of how dominant narratives 
are rampant and how these operate to disconnect individuals and communities from 
awareness of and response to their significant loss. This aspect of the study bears w itness 
to the pervasive effects of dominant ideologies and extends the breadth and scope of how 
war and emigration casualties are to be understood. 

I am also writing for SGKAs and their families. Too consumed by survival and the rat 
race to achieve the American Dream, the Korean American community has not had the 
time, energy, and emotional capacity to grapple with the sadness of leaving home and 
loved ones, and bearing witness to the devastation of the land and people from whence 
they came, f write in earnest for an awakening in the SGKAC community that will evoke 
lamentation and its attendant expressions of anger and sorrow and its protestations 
directed against theologies and stereotypes that silence mourning and pathos. 
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Scope and Limitations 

The aim of this project is to develop a pastoral theological response for adult 
SGKACs and while my project may have significance for others, the scope of my study is 
limited to these adults. I have not incorporated Korean-language literature, primarily 
because 1 am not proficient enough in Korean but also because of the nuances and 
specificities of language that construct experience and understanding. For instance, as a 
native English speaker, my interactions with Korean language alter my sensibilities of the 
intricacies of the U.S. context of my research project. This project may resonate with 
others who live in a social context that renders their grief about war and migration 
inaccessible. 

Lamentation as a ritual and psychosocial, communal process contributes to the 
healing and restoration of individuals, families, and communities who have experienced 
loss related to the Korean War and emigration, and more particularly lamentation as it 
relates to SGKAC worship life and community. A pastoral theology of lamentation blurs 
the boundary between suffering and celebration, problematizes theologies of victory that 
foreclose sufficient attention to loss and overlooks the continuous and cyclical nature of 
mourning and rejoicing. By focusing on the value and necessity of engaging loss and 
grief, this project will address the imbalance that exists in churches and theologies that 
favor the minimization of mourning and loss. As such, this project will not offer an 
extended philosophical and/or exegetical account of biblical accounts of lamentation but 
rather will make a case for the practice of lamentation, as uniquely informed by three 
sources: experiences of second generation Korean Americans, the work of scholars who 
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offer a pastoral theological rendering of biblical lament, and psychologies that maintain 
the importance and creative power of mourning, grieving, and articulating loss. 

Since the focus of research for this project centers on the experience of family 
narratives from the perspective of SGKACs. this project does not intend to recount the 
precise memories of first generation Korean Americans. While these may be shared in 
the interview process and will be significant for the research participant, 1 am more 
interested in the manner in which elements of these stories describe societal and identity 
dynamics that obfuscate loss for the second generation. 

It is also beyond the parameters of this study to explore the intricacies of the Korean 
War and the myriad political, economic, and ideological interpretations of its causes and 
legacies. Rather, this study examines the far-reaching and generational scope of the 
Korean War through a focus on the breadth and depth of psychosocial effects of war and 
its enduring quality. To reiterate. I am interested in family legacies of war and my aim is 
to contribute to scholarship in pastoral care and pastoral theology for a world where war 
has left few untouched. However, in light of the justice orientation of pastoral care and 
lamentation, l will opt for an account of the War that is informed by a critical 
hermeneutic. 

Researcher’s Situatedness 

I approach this work as a second generation Korean American woman, educated 
in psychology, trained as a pastoral theologian and counselor, and whose parents 
emigrated from Korea in 1968. My positionality plays a substantial role in shaping the 
contours of this study and delimiting its parameters to include a pastoral and theological 
study of lament based on the experience of being born to parents who emigrated. 
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Identifying as a second generation Korean American pastoral theologian, I have a vested 
interest in the pathos of the Korean War and the care and justice work it demands. My 
parents arrived in Dallas. Texas in 1968 and stayed with their host family before 
establishing their home in student housing at Perkins School of Theology. My mother 
was bom in present day North Korea and has trace memories of moving to what is now 
South Korea. Somehow, my maternal grandfather, who I never met. had the foresight to 
move the entire family of ten southward approximately two years before the start of the 
Korean War. The move came in stages as the family had to be separated lest they attract 
attention in the tense political environment of Korea in 1948. 1 have heard stories about 
my grandfather. He was a principal at a local school and possessed a gentle and kind 
demeanor. In a household of eight females, my mother remembers that he would find a 
hair on the floor and jokingly tell my mother that he knew it was hers. Over the years of 
my life, I have missed someone who I never met and this registers in me as loss, as I 
imagine what it would have been like to know him. I have an image of him in my mind 
from a single grainy picture that my mother possesses and visually, that is all I have. 
While my mother does not speak of him often and though I have not seen her shed any 
tears because she misses him, I wonder about her internal feelings and thoughts, even as 1 
know that I miss him. The awareness of this loss is relatively new to me and did not 
surface until I began to study the Korean War and explore my parents' experience. I do. 
however, recall feelings of sadness in elementary school for my mother when we stood at 
the window at the airport gate as we watched the airplane that carried my maternal 
grandmother away and wondering if we would ever see her again. We did, a few days 
before she died, when we moved to Korea when 1 was in ninth grade. 
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My research project emerges out of my personal journey as an adult child of 
immigrants from Korea. I am curious about my sadness and the experience of loss of my 
generation of Korean Americans. The devastating effects of the Korean War and the 
rippling affects of it traversing oceans and finding expression in the Korean diaspora 
intrigues me and I wrestle with questions. Does my generation experience loss? What is 
the nature of this loss? How have we managed and coped with loss? My dissertation 
work is an initial attempt to process and engage these questions. 

While the intent of this study is to explore family narratives and to identify 
prominent and recurring themes related to loss and the Korean War. 1 will be attuned to 
issues of racial subjectivity and how these impact the experience of loss and grief. This 
choice is informed by my use of critical race theory, which 1 will address in chapter three, 
to analyze interview data and how race is a fundamental and political organizing element 
of U.S. society. While there is no single, uniform, and normative experience of the 
impact of the Korean War on individuals and families this exploratory project seeks to 
understand the prominent function of race in affecting the experience of loss. 

Originality and Contributions 

In the current literature in pastoral theology, care and counseling, there is no 
scholarship focusing on the effects of the Korean War on SGKACs. what they know 
about their family's war-related experience prior to immigration, and how this informs 
their personhood. relationships, emotional life and religious experience. In fact. Sharon 
Kim and Rebecca Y. Kim reference the opinion of a Korean American pastor who 
believes that the prayer life of SGKACs is "diluted” because they have not experienced 
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suffering like that of previous generations who endured the Korean War. 56 By exploring 
the interface between SGKACs and the Korean War, this project will problematize the 
perspective that the Korean War has no effect on SGKACs. It will also contribute to the 
field of Asian American studies and to disciplines of study that examine enduring 
legacies of war. Additionally, this project will advocate for a nuanced understanding of 
lamentation and its practices as a resource for individuals and communities who need to 
be aware of loss and grief that are otherwise disenfranchised. Lamentation, understood 
from the perspective of SGKACs, addresses lamentation as a liberative process of 
conscientization and a growing awareness of the validity of personal experience despite 
the encumbrances of dominant narratives that define personhood and history. Inherent in 
lamentation is the presumed presence of God who hears and God who suffers with those 
who know injustice. 

Outline of the Chapters and Flow of the Argument 


Chapter Two 

This chapter provides an overview of pastoral theological literature on war. 
second generation Korean Americans, immigration, disenfranchised grief, and 
lamentation as it relates to war and immigration. 


Chapter Three 

This chapter elaborates upon narrative inquiry; the qualitative research method 
employed in this project, and describes the dialogic/performance and thematic approach 


56 Sharon Kim and Rebecca Y. Kim. "Second-Generation Korean American Christians' 
Communities: Congregational Hybridity,” in Sustaining Faith Traditions: Race, 
Ethnicity, and Religion Among the Latino and Asian American Second Generation . ed. 
Carolyn Chen and Russell Jeung (New York: New York University Press. 2012), 191. 
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to data interpretation most suitable for this study. The narrative approach for this study 
draws from Michel Foucault and more specifically his understanding of knowledge and 
power. This chapter will also present a theological reflective praxis method informed by 
Richard Osmer, Emmanuel Lartey. and Peter Phan. 1 expound upon the rationale for 
different elements of the interview process, including the formulation of the questions, 
the pool from which 1 chose research participants, and my personal experience as the 
researcher. Finally. I present the interview data around the themes prominent for the 
discussion about disenfranchised grief and will build a case to expose the sociocultural 
factors implicated therein. 

Chapter Four 

Incorporating the contributions of ethnic studies, postcolonial theory, and family 
systems theory, chapter four will discuss the prominence of essential themes that 
emerged from the interview data and were mentioned in the previous chapter. The model 
minority myth, honorary whiteness, and ethnic confusion will be presented as profoundly 
shaping of the experience of Asian America. This chapter will also address 
representations of the United States as Savior, superior to Asia, and as the land of infinite 
opportunity (American Dream) that render Korean Americans' loss and grief 
unwarranted. Finally, this chapter will end by deliberating upon the burden that Korean 
American young adults bear to ensure that their parents' arduous emigration and 
immigration process would not be in vain. 
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Chapter Five 

Chapter five will propose a restorative spiritual practice for second generation 
Korean Americans and their faith communities. Not only will this chapter argue for the 
importance of individual and communal lamentation, it will also expand upon how this 
contributes to the healing process and the work of seeking justice. This chapter will 
conclude with proposed trajectories for future research. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

CONTEXTS OF DISENFRANCHISED GRIEF 
Introduction 

in this chapter we turn our attention to a review of pastoral theological literature 
that address the themes of loss related to immigration and war. lament, and 
disenfranchised grief. 

Pastoral Theology and Loss Related to Asian American Immigration 

Pastoral theological literature on immigration attests to the multiple losses facing 
individuals, families, and communities who have left home for various reasons. Akin to 
the Asian immigrants who immigrated to the United States in the 19 ,h century. Asian 
immigrants who migrated during the 20 th century made the life-altering decision to move 
on account of significant changes at home that have resulted from events that played out 
in the international military, economic, and political arenas. 1 

Ting-Yin Lee has conducted research about Taiwanese immigrants who have 
settled in San Francisco and Vancouver within the past twenty years and while her work 
is not about Korean immigrants, there are commonalities in the experiences of both 
immigrant groups pertinent to discussions of loss. Her work addresses the profound 
challenges these immigrants face despite the fact that their migration is voluntary, as 
compared to people who were forcibly moved from their motherlands. Utilizing the 
Holmes and Rahe Social Readjustment Scale. 2 Lee describes adjustment to a foreign land 

1 For a thorough treatment of the immigration history of immigrants from different Asian 
countries see Sucheng Chan. Asian Americans: An Interpretive History (New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1991). 

2 Ting-Yin Lee. “The Loss and Grief of Immigration: Pastoral Care for Immigrants." 
Pastoral Psychology 59 (2010): 160. 161, SpringerLINK Journals. Lee describes the 
Holmes and Rahe Social Readjustment Rating Scale and how it is used to measure stress 
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as encumbered by a wide scope of multiple and intense losses that extend to the physical. 

psychological, and spiritual domains. And while Lee's research is about Taiwanese 

immigrants. 1 include her scholarship because she addresses loss specifically in the 

context of immigration and because immigrants of Asian descent share not identical, but 

similar experiences in their adjustment to life in the U.S. From the effects of cold 

weather, language barriers, diminished social status, and cultural disidentification, 

immigrants attempt to survive as they withstand the crushing weight of anxiety and 

hopelessness. Lee's observations proffer the reminder that loss related to immigration is 

not a single event but rather a series of losses that can span a lifetime. She poignantly 

writes about elderly immigrants and their revisiting grief that accompanies yet another 

immigration experience that warrants grief, as they are faced with the decision about their 

burial site and realizing the inconvenience of being buried in their homeland. ’ Mindful 

of the needs of Taiwanese immigrants. Lee articulates the concrete role of pastoral care in 

the numerous aspects of the adjustment process for immigrants. A more concrete 

pastoral care intervenes in the lives of individuals and communities that do not yet know 

how to navigate a foreign culture with unfamiliar practices and expectations, to say the 

least. For example. Lee models this praxis in the active way she accompanied a pregnant 

woman, who was without her extended family, to the hospital, counseled a troubled 

immigrant couple, and assisted a man in finding a psychiatrist. She advocates that this 

type of active pastoral care must be offered without hesitation because of the language 

levels in relation to different changes in life. The scale lists over one hundred life events 
that are assigned numerical indices indicating the level of necessary social adjustment or 
stress. The scale indicates that changes, including those viewed as positive or minor, 
register as being stressful. Lee observes that many of the life events on this scale are 
related to immigration. Lee cites T. H. Holmes and R. H. Rahe. “The Social 
Readjustment Rating Scale,” Journal of Psychosomatic Research 11 (1967): 213-18. 

’ Lee, "Loss and Grief of Immigration.” 161, 164-65. 
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barrier faced by many immigrants and how this renders in immigrants feelings of 
helplessness and isolation. I will argue in chapter four that Korean immigrants adopt 
what appears to be a more passive posture because of the model minority stereotype that 
lauds the independence and self-sufficiency of Asian Americans. Lee also argues that 
immigrants must acquire intercultural competence. Lee employs David Augsburger's 
understanding of an 'intercultural person' and upholds the value of the freedom inherent 
in being aware of but not shackled to one's culture. In this the ‘intercultural person' is 
able to ‘disconnect identity from cultural externals' and move back and forth between 
cultures in a third culture space. Unencumbered, the ‘intercultural person' is not 
restricted to a monocultural bias that can thwart communication and misconstrue cultural 
conflict. 4 This perspective underscores the agency of the indiv idual. 

Lee is a strong proponent for pastoral care that is responsive to the immediate 
and pressing needs of immigrants, and rightly so. The suffering caused by the isolation, 
grief, disappointment, and regret that can accompany the oftentimes-shattered dreams of 
a better life in a new land demand a fitting pastoral response. However, it is apparent that 
an eventual aim of pastoral care is to situate in the immigrant an intercultural competence 
that will make life more bearable. In other words, the possibility of a better life is 
contingent upon changes within the immigrant. While acknowledging the merit of this 
third cultural space, 1 argue that it is also imperative to analyze the systems and social 
constructs that entrench communities and how these are isolating, disenfranchising, and 
invalidating of the voice and experience of immigrants. To illumine these is to shift the 
sole burden of responsibility (or blame) away from those who do not demonstrate 
intercultural competence and are therefore considered to be maladjusted to the U.S.. to 
4 Lee, “The Loss and Grief of Immigration." 168. 
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the structures and ideologies that privilege that which is deemed normative. The shift 
from a culturalist approach to one that is critical of systems furthers the justice orientation 
and liberative functions of pastoral care and theology that hold accountable the vested 
interests of the status quo. While there is merit in Lee's discussion of immigration, the 
challenges therein, and appropriate pastoral responses, it is also necessary to recognize 
that it is informed by a culturist approach that is typical of the social sciences. 

Chizuko Saito completed a qualitative research project that involved interviews 

with Japanese immigrant widows about their particular grief experience of losing their 

spouses. Again and similar to the reasons for including Lee's work above, I include 

Saito's work because she addresses grief and because her research involves immigrants 

of Asian descent. In her title she explicitly names marginality and liminality in the U.S. 

as the contextual variables of their grief. Utilizing grief theory that recognizes the import 

of reconstructing meaning in loss as a process of grieving. Saito learns from these 

widows how they have come to a new sense of identity, independence, and function 

despite their marginalized status in both the Japanese community and the majority 

American context. Saito writes, “In the midst of such alienation, they struggled with 

speaking up in their own voice; sometimes they succeeded and other times they had 

difficulty." Certainly the reasons behind the challenges to their sense of agency and their 

articulation of voice are implied in their partial standing in both cultural milieus. 5 These 

Japanese and U.S. contexts complexify the seemingly singular moment of the death of a 

spouse, as this loss is set within a framework of many losses related to immigration, self- 

concept, discrimination, and aging. Saito observes that the grief process of these women 

5 Chizuko Saito, “Bereavement and Meaning Reconstruction among Japanese Immigrant 
Widows; Living with Grief in a Place of Marginality and Liminality in the United 
States," Pastoral Psychology (2013); 1.2. doi: 10.1007/s 11089-013-0517-9. 
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was located within their multicultural reality and under the "social pressures from the 
dominant society." As such, each loss could not be extracted from a larger matrix of loss 
and treated in isolation as if unrelated from the others. 6 For Japanese immigrant women, 
the traumatic loss of a spouse triggers the loss of homeland and the rejection 
accompanying marriage to an outsider as a result of an individual choice. The loss of a 
spouse heightens her awareness of her foreigner status in the "adopted culture" of the 
U.S. and in her Japanese community and the losses incurred in discrimination and in the 
enduring quality of isolating stereotypes. At the same time, however, and out of a 
confluence of losses, these women were able to establish meaning and a sense of 
fulfillment by carving out a new life and becoming agents for their physical and financial 
livelihood and for their survival. 7 

Similar to my research, Vivian Ligo's writing addresses loss and lamentation as a 
proper response. In writing about the experience of immigrants she identifies “loss of the 
past" as a central aspect of an "immigrant's soul" that must release and give up "for the 
sake of receiving." As did Saito. Ligo situates the immigrant in an in between space that 
features the values, expectations, worldviews, and habits of two worlds, two cultures. 
Rooted in neither, immigrants vacillate between their very real memories and their hopes. 
Immigrants realize that their homeland is no longer familiar and encounters with racism 
and discrimination jolt them from any misguided notion that their new country will 
actually be their home. Ligo likens the immigrant experience to that of Israel's exile and 
draws upon prophetic literature for theological frameworks responsive to the political, 
cultural, and social marginalizing effects of immigration, which are. for Ligo. inherited 

6 Saito, “Bereavement and Meaning." 5. 

7 Ibid.. 7-9. 
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by subsequent generations by way of reminders that they are not really from “here." 

o 

Viable ministry to immigrants must consider these facets of marginalization. The 
experience of immigration can result in a crisis of faith as former ways of connecting 
with God are replaced with foreign and alien signs, symbols, rituals that obscure 
pathways for sacred encounters. Thus, immigrants “feel empty and emptied, 
experiencing a void that language cannot name" and lamentation that is oftentimes 
tearless and voiceless follows. While Ligo does not offer precise explanations for the 
absence of tears and voice in lamentation, she implies that this is an outcome of the cost 
borne in immigration, the chaotic loss of fundamental ways of orienting and integrating 
identity to surroundings that are coherent and sensible. 4 

In a collection of essays compiled by Catholic priests. Gioacchino Campese and 

Daniel Groody. both active in ministries involving Mexican immigrants. Patrick Murphy 

offers insights and suggestions regarding the pastoral care of Hispanic immigrants. He 

and other theologians and Christian practitioners 10 engage immigration on the frontlines 

and illumine the daily, concrete, physical, emotional, spiritual, and oftentimes crisis- 

ridden lives of immigrants. Murphy's recommendations are important because they 

provide the powerful reminder of the isolating effects of immigration, as in the loss of a 

spiritual home when mass is conducted only in English, for instance, and the restoring 

x Vivian Ligo, “'How Can I Sing God's Song in a Foreign Land?': Immigrant Experience 
as Exile," New Theology Review 12, no. 1 (1999): 25. 

9 Ibid.. 26. 

10 See Elizabeth Conde-Frazier. Listen to the Children: Conversations with Immigrant 
Families (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 2011). Conde-Frazier articulates practical 
recommendations for immigrant families that emerge from the stories of mostly, Hispanic 
American immigrants. I include this book in my literature review because it is pastoral 
and theological. She addresses a real context of human suffering and brings it into 
constructive dialogue with theological tenets. See also Daniel Groody and Gioacchino 
Campese ed., A Promised Land , A Perilous Journey: Theological Perspectives on 
Migration (Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame Press, 2008). 
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impact of acts of hospitality. 11 Similar to the pastoral theological scholarship cited 
above, the experience of loss is a prominent theme and for this reason. 1 have included 
the scholar's work here. Needless to say, the hardships faced by first generation 
immigrants are duly noted and helpful to the work of mitigating their marginalized 
experience. In the same vein, research involving the progeny of first generation 
immigrants illumine their unique experience of immigration and inform efforts to 
respond to the challenges they encounter. 12 

Pastoral Theological Responses to War for Immigrant Children in the United States 
Context 

What is an appropriate pastoral response to people who have experienced and 
witnessed war—death, despair, loss of life, loss of family, and the destruction of home, 
community, land, and country? In more current times, the United States has lived 
through the harrow ing events of terror and mass destruction when an attack on the World 
Trade Center, the Pentagon, and a field in Somerset County. Pennsylvania claimed the 
lives of thousands of people. Pastoral leaders, teachers, and practitioners were called 
upon to articulate and embody words and actions in caring for hurting, confused, and 
scared individuals and communities. Human tragedies are a daily and worldwide 
occurrence and regardless of place and time, each act that violates the sanctity of human 
life and the countless connections therein is lament-worthy for the singularity of the 
event. And while September 11. 2001 in the United States and June 25. 1950 on the 
peninsula of Korea are decades and oceans apart, human lives were lost, communities 

11 Patrick Murphy, “The Ninety-Nine Sheep and the Mission of the Church: The Pastoral 
Care of Hispanic Immigrants” in Groody and Campese. A Promised Land. 146-47. 

12 For an example of such a study see Min Zhou. “Grow ing Up American: The Challenge 
Confronting Immigrant Children and Children of Immigrants.” Annual Review of 
Sociology 23 (1997). accessed September 30, 2013, JSTOR. 
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shattered, and suffering ensued. Stories of survival are prominent in first hand accounts 
of Korean parents, uncles, aunts, and grandparents who lived through the Korean War. 
Their context of survival is far removed and unfathomable for second generation Korean 
Americans and for the sake of exploring and developing pastoral responses to this 
generation. 1 glean from the insights and pastoral acumen of those who have suggested 
appropriate responses for communities who wrestled with the paradigm and worldview 
shifting events of September 11, including the thousands of people, across the country, 
who did not directly experience the anguish of losing loved ones, homes, and community. 
Similarly, the research of Larry Graham involves families, their narratives of war and 
contexts of care for its members, including subsequent generations who are more 
removed from the war but who nonetheless know something of it through stories and 
their relationships with their elders. Additionally. Graham augments the corpus of 
pastoral theology and contexts of war and suffering though his article, “Pastoral 
Theology and Catastrophic Disaster." 

In an edited volume, comprised in response to September 11. Joretta Marshall's 
chapter, “When Listening is Not Enough." calls forth a challenge that pushes the 
parameters of pastoral care to extend beyond the realm of comfort-giving. As her chapter 
title succinctly confronts, listening is not enough. Without diminishing the import of the 
four functions of pastoral care, sustaining, healing, guiding, and reconciling, Marshall 
argues that these functions can be further developed and engaged at a level that plumbs 
the depths of healing that broaden the scope and reach of care for people and 
communities, whose ongoing struggles will require a pastoral response that is nuanced 
for the ensuing months and years, when the more “immediate" needs have abated. 
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Marshall recognizes the expanse of healing and underscores the necessity of "prolonged 
attention to the deeper issues" to herald the fullness of healing. Towards this end. 
pastoral theology is not only transforming when it offers comfort by listening to the 
distress and dilemmas of people and linking these with resources of faith, but also when 
this juncture of questioning and faith disturbs individualistic worldviews and ushers forth 
the reality of life in community. This shift occurs as temptations to resort to theological 
platitudes about the nature of God. grace, justice, revenge, forgiveness, suffering, and 
theodicy, to name a few. are resisted in our response to offer comfort. Unless theological 
assertions and reassurances grapple with the soul's deepest pain and/or the world's 
quandaries and impasses, they are deficient. 1-1 

The justice-seeking orientation of pastoral theology evident in Marshall is ongoing in 
Graham’s scholarship. A pastoral response to catastrophic disasters that engages pastoral 
theological reflection is comprised of three distinct efforts necessary to hold up lives 
devastated by disasters, human made and/or natural. These include the act of lamenting 
profound loss, "interrogating" the multiple political, social, and religio-spiritual forces 
related to the disaster, and lastly, taking back life through the outpouring of unrelenting, 
deliberate, and justice-seeking social, economic, and spiritual aid. 14 

According to Graham's extensive definition of catastrophic disaster. 15 war is a 
catastrophic disaster because it is calamitous and defies people's expectations of life and 
violently flings lives into disaster. War is a catastrophic disaster because very little 

13 Joretta L. Marshall. “When Listening is Not Enough: Pastoral Theology and Care in 
Turbulent Times," in Strike Terror No More: Theology, Ethics, ami the New War. ed. Jon 
L. Berquist (St. Louis: Chalice Press. 2002). 167-68. 

14 Larry Graham. "Pastoral Theology and Catastrophic Disaster," Journal of Pastoral 
Theology 16, no. 2 (2006): 2, accessed October 29. 2012, ATLA Religion Database. 

15 Graham writes that other scholars significantly inform the definition of catastrophic 
disaster he employs. 
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related to human life and society is unscathed from its deathblows and more often than 
not, it results in tragedy. And finally, war is a catastrophic disaster because its “evil 
consequences” are enduring and related; it requires enormous resources and continued 
efforts to salvage and preserve sense and understanding about morality and humanity. 16 1 
will now elaborate on Graham's three-pronged pastoral response to war as catastrophic 
disaster: lamentation, interrogation, and reclamation. 

First, lamentation is a most congruent response to lives besieged by war. Graham 
argues that lamentation is vital to the rebuilding of the interconnected networks tom 
asunder in war for those who are no longer numb and have established some semblance 
of safety. Without holding back from the depths of despair, lamentation as response is 
the conduit through which to voice feelings of anger, helplessness, and fear. As such, 
lamenting slowly engenders a sense of power that can weaken the stronghold of 
vulnerability that is overwhelming. Expressions of lament reconnect people's lives to 
community thereby wresting them from feelings of isolation. Lamentation, as religious 
articulation, enliven connection with the divine, as it avails a context in which to present 
the harrowing losses and to give voice to the agonizing doubts about God's power, 
goodness, and the nature of creation thereby sustaining the life of faith. To lament makes 
possible comfort, be it in the form of a caregiver or public sites where lives are 
memorialized. All these establish lament as lens through which to view life, especially 
during tragic times. Graham w rites. “A pastoral-theological interpretation of lament 
provides the bases for moral outrage, social protest, and for engaging and revising 
theological interpretations of God and the world." Lamentation is an invaluable resource 

16 Graham. “Pastoral Theology." 4. 
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that anchors our paradigms, worldviews, beliefs, and theologies in the realities of 
suffering and tragedy to which no one is immune. 17 

The interrogation process confronts the meaninglessness of destruction and 
demands an honest and authentic engagement of the inevitable questioning that ensues 
when assumptions about God and meaningful worldviews are shattered. Extending 
pastoral care beyond the provision of comfort in the depths of lament. Graham argues 
that pastoral theologians and caregivers must struggle with those who yearn to reestablish 
meaning and order amidst the chaos of disaster. In response to the devastation of 
catastrophic events, lamentation articulates the brutal truth of pain and interrogates the 
basic assumptions and beliefs about life that are rendered futile and unfounded. The 
interrogative act attests to the unrelenting anguish. 

Lastly and only upon lamenting and interrogating losses, a pastoral response will 
assist the rebuilding of lives by reclaiming goodness. Graham refers to James Newton 
Poling's understanding of goodness as “a personal and communal spiritual practice 
characterized by generosity, search for inclusivity and justice, and a commitment to 
transform the conditions that force some persons into perpetual vulnerability." 18 
Reclamation is possible through the re-story ing of lives based on real experiences of 
hospitality, survival, resistance, and grace that thwart the otherwise destructive nature of 
calamity. This process ushers in a life force necessary to restore coherence and harmony 
for lives torn asunder. 


17 Graham. "Pastoral Theology, 5-7. 

18 Ibid., 12. Graham cites James Newton Poling's understanding of goodness. James 
Newton Poling, Render Unto God: Economic Vulnerability, Family Violence, and 
Pastoral Theology , (St. Louis: Chalice Press. 2002), 210. 
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Graham is unflinching in his description of perils of war and the necessary 
pastoral response. His words attest to the immediacy of the consequences of war and to 
the incumbent pathos that demand God is interrogated, that justice prevail, and that 
mandate restitution. Without minimizing the sense of urgency in Graham's appeal for 
these, it is critical to carve out a space in this discussion for individuals and communities 
who have not directly experienced war but live with its haunting nonetheless. A pastoral 
response is essential. My view, which I elaborate in chapter five, is that second 
generation Korean Americans' "experience" of the Korean War, albeit indirect, is 
complicated by an ambivalence about being Korean and American. For this reason, the 
full effect of justice-seeking lamentation, interrogation, and reclamation articulated by the 
aforementioned scholars would not be felt by second generation Korean Americans and 
lamentation, itself, would look different. 

Pastoral Theology and Disenfranchised Grief 

Kenneth Doka discusses the many disenfranchising contexts that give rise to grief 
that cannot be overtly expressed and/or accessed because of social, cultural, religious 
‘rules' that validate situations that warrant grief. Disenfranchised grief does not only 
apply to human relationships but also to material loss, the loss of a job. a dream, status, 
homeland, and a beloved pet. 

In her book. Grief: Contemporary Theory and the Practice of Ministry, Melissa 
M. Kelley provides a concise and helpful section on disenfranchised grief. She 
understands disenfranchisement as a complicating agent in the grief process and guides 
pastoral caregivers and faith communities by asking them to intentionally address losses 
that are noticed and grieved and those that are overlooked and invalidated. Jesus did not 
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deem some to be worthy of mourning and others not. In fact, no qualifying statement 
precedes the beatitude that proclaims the blessedness of those who mourn. Persons who 
mourn and are considered blessed include many. 19 

Given Jesus's proclamation and the fact that oftentimes people seek out first a 
faith community for comfort and solace in the face of loss. Dale Kuhn asserts that it is 
regrettable that a religious body can be further disenfranchising of people's grief. For 
instance, the Christian church recognizes and is accustomed to the topic of death and 
related images of life, resurrection, and the afterlife. The attentiveness to death 
oftentimes overshadows the other forms of loss and the mourning that ensues. As a 
corrective to this, it is necessary' to shift the focus from death to loss, a more 
encompassing concept that includes people who mourn various types of losses. 20 

Kuhn further elaborates on disenfranchised grief and religious communities by 
addressing the silence that permeates when doctrinal issues are at stake and to avert 
feelings of discomfort that usually accompany losses that are not considered “normal." 
In such instances it is not at all unusual or surprising that an individual who has 
experienced loss that is imbued with shame or guilt, for instance, would be compelled to 
deny their loss in order to maintain a sense of self-coherence and thereby bypassing an 
appropriate grief process. For Kuhn, an obvious response to the debilitating silence is to 
end it with listening people who can minister to the mourner. He also advocates for the 
ministry of pastoral counselors who are not necessarily unique in their clinical skills but 

19 Melissa M. Kelley. Grief: Contemporary Theory and the Practice of Ministry 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 12-13. 

20 Dale Kuhn. “A Pastoral Counselor Looks at Silence as a Factor in Disenfranchised 
Grief." in Disenfranchised Grief: Recognizing Hidden Sorrow, ed. Kenneth J. Doka 
(Lexington, MA: Lexington Books. 1989). 242-43. 
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who are capable of scrutinizing the dynamics of a religious community that is prone to 
silencing and other ways of disenfranchising grief. 21 

In an article written to be reflective and informative about the unique contours of 
a chaplain's experience of grief, Philip Browning Helsel discusses burnout and attributes 
this to the chaplain’s disenfranchised grief. Like the ministry of a parish pastor, the 
chaplain must disregard the multiple and oftentimes, personal losses faced in a hospice 
setting, for example, because of the primary responsibility ascribed to the role of 
pastor/chaplain to tend to the grief process of the community. In other words, for the 
sake of the congregation, the chaplaincy setting, personal grief is neglected. 22 

Gary Reece discusses AIDS-related losses and the various factors that create and 
amplify a disenfranchising context for what Doka called 'the great disenfranchiser' that 
has wreaked havoc on families, communities, and nations. AIDS-related loss is 
associated with stigma and is a horrific death process for individuals. 23 Mourners who 
have lost loved ones to AIDS lack social support and bear the weight of moral 
condemnation from a significant portion of the general populace. These factors 
contribute to disenfranchised grief related to AIDS-related loss. Further, Reece cites 
scholarship that indicate the paucity of literature and research around homosexual men 
who have lost partners as well as parents who have lost their children to AIDS. 24 The 


21 Kuhn, “Pastoral Counselor Looks." 244-46. 

22 Philip Browning Helsel, “In Memorium: The Disenfranchised Grief of Chaplains and 
the Recovery of Memory," Journal of Pastoral Care and Counseling 62. no. 4 (2008): 
337, accessed August 13, 2013. ATLAS. 

23 Gary W. Reece, “Disenfranchised Bereavement: Pastoral Care of Complicated Grief 
Reactions to AIDS-Related Losses, in Pastoral Care and Counseling in Sexual Diversity. 
ed. Richard L. Hayringer and H. Newton Malony (New York: Routiedge. 2012), 208. 
Reece cites Kenneth Doka, ed. Disenfranchised Grief: Recognizing Hidden Sorrow 
(Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1989). 

24 Ibid., 208. 211. 
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extent of the losses faced by people with AIDS and their loved ones is overwhelming. 

AIDS-related death is an explicit reminder of mortality and the related physical and 

emotional losses require a level of support commensurate to the anguish experienced by 

someone dying of AIDS and those who witness what is oftentimes a slow and agonizing 

death. 25 Citing Doka, Reece notes that AIDS is a “paradox, one which traumatizes while 

at the same time depriving the sufferer of the needed social supports, sanctions and social 

rituals of healing." 26 Ritual can provide a helpful and supportive means through which 

validation can facilitate grief work. Reece recognizes the weighty considerations for 

pastoral counselors who work with people who endure AIDS-related loss. He writes. 

The pastoral counselor who is willing to work with someone who has suffered 
AIDS-related losses must be willing to deal with the difficult emotional demands 
this kind of client presents, the possible moral and theological conflicts presented 
by the very nature of the problem, possible disenfranchisement from their own 
theological communities and colleagues and then have the skills to work 
successfully with the complicated clinical problems presented. 27 

These words of advice underscore the complex nature of AIDS-related disenfranchised 

bereavement and the requisite acumen, care, and theological depth that comprise a 

generative pastoral response. 

Tarris Rosell writes about the disenfranchised grief of people who have lost 
beloved pets they considered to be companions. The extent of their grief goes 
unacknowledged and is oftentimes minimized. A humanocentric bias informs the 
devalution of animal loss as well as the guilt and shame that can result when individuals 


25 Reece, “Disenfranchised Bereavement." 211.212. Reece cites Michael Shernoff. 
People with AIDS Coalition Newsline , April 1.2000. 

26 Reece, “Disenfranchised Bereavement." 216. 

27 Ibid., 220. 
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recognize that their grief over a lost pet exceeds the loss of a human being.' While the 
view of animals has changed from economic asset to cherished life companion with the 
evolution from agrarian to urban economies and societies, prevailing attitudes continue to 
relegate animal loss to the margins. Rosell advises pastoral responses to pet loss that 
resemble those initiated with the loss of any human companion. Even when a pastoral 
caregiver is aware of personal ambivalence about human-animal relationships, the 
responsibility in light of a bereaved person is first to be attentive and non-judgmental 
about the experience of loss. Another pastoral resource is ritual and the occasion it 
affords for individuals to express their sorrow and to share their loss. 

Pastoral Theology and Lament 

In 1981, Donald Capps sought to bring clarity to the role of the bible in pastoral 
counseling. Cognizant of the many questions of ministers, seminarians, and pastoral 
caregivers about the application of the bible to counseling situations. Capps maintains the 
belief that the bible does indeed have a role in pastoral counseling and his book. Biblical 
Approaches to Pastoral Counseling , elaborates on this query. The book couples genres 
within the bible with contemporary pastoral counseling situations, as such, the Psalms 
and grief counseling are linked, the Proverbs with premarital counseling, and the parables 
with marriage counseling. 

According to Capps, the appeal of the psalms is not new to pastoral counseling. For 
one, interest in the psalms was largely due to its capacity to elicit the emotions of readers 
and hearers and further, Capps argues that the psalms of lament, in particular, provide a 

28 Tarris Rosell, “Grieving the Loss of a Companion Animal: Pastoral Perspective and 
Personal Narrative Regarding One Sort of Disenfranchised Grief." Review and Expositor 
102, 2005: 52, accessed March 18, 2014. ATLAS. 
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structure for pastoral counseling work with grieving individuals. 24 Citing biblical 
scholarship. Capps indicates that over a third of the psalms are about personal lament and 
that there is also a widely accepted structure to the lament psalm. This structure includes 
six components: address to God, complaint, confession of trust, petition, words of 
assurance, and a vow to praise. 30 Not only does the lamenting individual proceed through 
these experiential processes, but so too does a mediator who laments before God on 
behalf of a nation, for example, and also God. who laments for the people of Israel and 
who is ‘"wrestling' with himself." 31 

Capps relies upon Walter Brueggemann's article. “The Formfulness of Grief." 32 to 
build a framework and paradigm for not only the grief experience but also for the related 
pastoral work. Brueggemann discusses the unique feature of the lament psalms crafted 
by ancient Israel and designed to not only convey the hopes, needs, and experiences of 
the people but also to provide parameters and structure necessary for meaning-making. 
Capps quotes Brueggemann, ‘“While the experience certainly shaped the pattern of 
expression, it is also true that the pattern of expression helped to shape the experience, so 
that it could be received, understood, and coped with.'" 33 Thus, the form of the lament 
psalms shapes the way that the experience is understood by providing the communal 
setting wherein worldviews are defined and relevant resources can be found. Features of 
pastoral counseling work echo the structural elements of the lament psalms and include 

24 Donald Capps, Biblical Approaches to Pastoral Counseling (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1981), 47. 

30 Capps. Biblical Approaches , 59-61. 

3 ^ Ibid., 72. 

32 Ibid.. 73. See Walter Brueggemann, “The Formfulness of Grief," Interpretation (31): 
263-75. 

33 Capps, Biblical Approaches. 73. 
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permission to express grief and the clear identification of the audience of the lament and 
the relational dynamics therein. 

Gene Fowler credits Capps for his foresight in identifying and fortifying the 
connections between biblical scholarship and pastoral care. 35 Fowler continues to 
expound upon this opportune link and in his book. The Ministry of Lament: Caring for 
the Bereaved , he writes about the congregational caring ministry of lament as a vital, 
ongoing, and realistic support for individuals who have experienced loss and who are 
mourning in various ways. Flis aim is to present a balanced approach to care that takes 
seriously the intricacies of bereavement and mourning 36 and the relationship between the 
bereaved and God. While he acknowledges that bereavement does not only refer to 
death, his work in this book primarily speaks to the loss of someone to death. Addressing 
specifically a congregational ministry context. Fowler employs the psalms of lament 
because these attend to the relationship between God and individuals wrestling with the 
pain of their different forms of loss. 37 The lament psalms capture the complex nature of a 
grieving person’s relationship with God and can. thus, inform the caring ministry' of 


34 Ibid., 87-89. 

35 Pastoral counselors like Wayne Oates, William Hulme. and William Arnold expound 
upon the value of the lament psalms in their broad pastoral counseling survey texts. See 
Wayne Oates, The Presence of God in Pastoral Counseling (Waco: Word Books. 1986); 
William Hulme, Pastoral Care and Counseling (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1981); and William V. Arnold. Introduction to Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1982). 

36 Fowler includes nuanced definitions of bereavement, loss, grief, and mourning. He 
understands bereavement as the state of being deprived of something and while loss is 
viewed to be interchangeable with bereavement. Fowler distinguishes loss by articulating 
a spectrum of losses inherent in bereavement. For example, the primary loss of the death 
of a spouse triggers secondary losses of companionship and financial stability. Grief 
refers to the subjective emotional and physical reactions accompanying bereavement 
while more current understandings of mourning indicate the manner in which a grieving 
person works through their grief in a “healthy” way. See Gene Fowler. The Ministry of 
Lament: Caring for the Bereaved {Si. Louis: Chalice Press, 2010). 25-35. 

37 Fowler, Ministry of Lament. 2. 
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congregations or any clinical setting where spirituality is a central feature. Bemoaning 

the current manner in which ministry for the bereaved has been unduly shaped by the 

clinical biases of pastoral counseling, Fowler identifies a “destructive split'* in 

congregational settings wherein private, individualistic, and long-term pastoral 

counseling sessions are viewed in stark contrast to the public and “explicitly religious 

practices of the Christian faith” associated with worship and prayer. To depict this split. 

Fowler cites a few lines from what he calls “a contemporary psalm of lament" by Ann 

Weems, 39 

In my suffering 
1 am told 1 must 
grieve correctly. 

O merciful God! 

What are they doing? 

Aren't we supposed 

to go to you with our tears? 40 

As a corrective, the church needs to assume that the communal life of the congregation. 

which includes weekly worship services, bible study, fellowship opportunities, prayer, 

small group gatherings, and mission and evangelism activities, can be avenues for care. 

Fowler believes that long-term pastoral counseling sessions can no longer be assumed as 

a primary means of care for the majority of bereaved individuals because of the sheer 

number of people who have experienced loss and also because of the demands on the 

time of any pastor. 41 Additionally, by accepting the reality of the many opportunities for 

care in the life of the church and acknowledging the import of caring for the relationship 

between the bereaved and God. “all life in the church is viewed as having an influence on 

38 Fowler, Ministry of Lament, 2. 3. 

34 Ibid., 18. 

411 Fowler quotes Ann Weems, Psalms of Lament (Louisville: Westminster John Knox 
Press. 1995), 22. 

41 Fowler, Ministry of Lament, 9-12. 
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the grieving person's bereavement, because participation in the faith community 
influences the grieving person's relationship with God." 42 In all this Fowler does not 
eschew the benefits of pastoral counseling. Rather, he emphasizes a ministry of lament 
that requires the practices and habits of the church to be attuned to all features of grief 
and to the presence of grieving people in the pews. 43 Fowler does not extract God out of 
the experience of grief and goes as far as to say that people who grieve are compelled to 
bring God into their experience. For this reason, the church must be forthright and direct 
in the message that not only does God comfort and heal but that God walks with us in our 
times of despair and anguish. 

In step w ith the work of Capps and Fowler and writing to an audience of Christian 

clergy and lay caregivers, Denise Hopkins and Michael Koppel continue to examine the 

partnership of biblical texts and caregiving as a source of pastoral care. Their purpose is 

to resist cultural trends that compromise authentic human connection in the unrelenting 

pursuit of shallow and instantaneous self-gratification through fast-paced and constantly 

changing technology, materialist desires for the next trendy fad. and sensationalized 

stories and gossip that fixate our attention outward rending us with little capacity to be 

introspective. Hopkins and Koppel argue that the bible redirects the secularist valuation 

of humanity that is isolating and individualistic and where worth is determined by 

performance and appearance towards the view of humanity depicted in the bible as 

grounded in covenant with God and moving towards community. 

Biblical texts remind us of our identity as God's beloved people even as we know 
ourselves through periods of wandering, grief, and rebellion as well as pain, joy, 
and thanksgiving. By helping people to see how their individual stories intersect 


42 Fowler, Ministry of Lament ,, 19. 

43 Ibid.. 19-21. 
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with biblical stories, we engage in the most basic forms of pastoral care and 
biblical interpretation. 44 

Similar to Fowler, these authors turn to biblical resources to attend to the spiritual 
yearnings associated with experiences of loss and grief. The bible then becomes a 
dynamic instrument through which pastoral caregivers can frame and arrange the way we 
understand ourselves, the world, and the way we relate to God. 45 

Like others, Hopkins and Koppel believe that the prayers of lament can be a profound 
help to grieving people. Again, with individuals who provide care in mind, the authors 
are mindful of the difficulty of being with people who experience loss and the attendant 
emotions and for this reason they discuss the importance of differentiation. At the same 
time, empathic and competent care entails being present with the sufferer and offering 
ways to remember, commemorate, and pray. 4<1 This delicate balance is vital to ministries 
for those who grieve. 

The psalms of lament offer to those who grieve a broad range of processes that support 
and care for the person in their pain. For one. these psalms provide an avenue for people 
to voice their experience of the widest gamut of loss to God and caregiving acts attend to 
the full experience of the grief process despite the discomfort and fear evoked through the 
complaints, anger, and doubts expressed through the psalms of lament. 47 “Laments keep 
us talking with God at a time when we need God most." 48 As noted by Capps. Hopkins 
and Koppel also see that the formal structure and pattern found in the lament psalms 

44 Denise Dombkowski Hopkins and Michael S. Koppel. Grounded in the Living Word: 
The Old Testament and Pastoral Care Practices (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 5. 

45 Ibid., 6. 

46 Ibid.. 129, 130. 

47 Ibid.. 140. 141. 

48 Ibid.. 140. 
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provides guidance for the entire grieving process so that accounts of loss and pain are 
given voice. 

The psalms of lament also foster a relational space for truth telling and connection. 
Locating the grief process not only in the more private or isolated settings of the hospital 
room or the fellowship hall after worship, the authors advocate for the inclusion of 
grieving into liturgies and other worship practices. These public worship spaces avail 
opportunity for the community to consider the divergence between what is happening and 
what ought to be happening. Additionally, the tears that often accompany our grieving 
process do not simply serve the purpose of an emotional release. Rather, people shed 
tears as a means to seek out relationship with caregivers for coping and healing. 44 

Billman and Migliore excavate the rich resources of prayers of lament and offer 
elements of their construal of a pastoral theology of prayer of lament. The authors 
discuss circumstances that elicit prayer of lament and included in these are the tragic 
deaths of loved ones, the indignation of apartheid, and the loss of professional identity in 
a society where an individual's worth, value, and dignity are contingent on what job a 
person holds. 50 They argue in their pastoral theology of the prayer of lament that the 
inclusion of this way of praying in all facets of the life of the church supports the life of 
faith by offering a language of the experience of pain, by valuing the embodied, by 
giving the permission to protest and grieve, by challenging insufficient theologies and 
informing new ones, by fortifying the sense of responsible agency in people, by refining 
anger and the desire for revenge, by fostering solidarity with other sufferers, and by 

44 Hopkins and Koppel draw upon Judith Kay Nelson's extensive research on crying. See 
Judith Kay Nelson, Seeing Through Tears (New York: Routledge, 2005). 

50 Billman and Migiliore, Rachel's Cry. 8-12. 
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chapter five but wanted at this point to broadly introduce their valuable insights. 
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Shifting our focus from the partnership of biblical scholarship and pastoral care, we 
turn now to a provocative article about lament as an “act of vulnerable aggression" by 
Robert Dykstra. Referencing the moment immediately following the death of Jesus. 
Dykstra builds upon God's violent rending of the temple curtain and God's fully 
exposing God's self to humanity. The only sufficient response to the death of Jesus and 
to his agonizing questions about God's presence was God's own “naked" vulnerability. 
“In a moment of excruciating sorrow. God the Father lays bare the divine Self, becoming 
in turn as vulnerable as the crucified Son." 52 Dy kstra references the work of Rabbi 
Howard Eilberg-Schwartz and observes that God's nakedness attributes sexuality to God 
thereby posing the significant threat of ‘“homoeroticism.'" 53 In order to avert the 
quandary of men loving a male God. Israel suppressed questions about God's sexual 
features. While Dykstra is not suggesting that men have consciously wrestled with 
homoeroticism in their relationship with God. he observes the proclivity of men. more 
than women, to be “hesitant or self-conscious about matter of faith and its practice." 
Different from this, God's rage and agonizing grief “compel God to step out from behind 
the curtain in all God's desperate glory." In this divine act of self-imposed vulnerabilty. 
the chasm between the sacred and profane is abolished. God's vulnerability mirrors the 
vulnerability of Jesus and that of those who cannot be consoled in their bereavement. 

51 Billman and Migliore, 104. 105. 

52 Robert Dykstra. “Rending the Curtain: Lament as an Act of Vulnerable Aggression," 
Lament: Reclaiming Practices in Pulpit, Pew and Public Square , ed. Sally A. Brown and 
Patrick D. Miller (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 60. 

53 Dykstra builds his argument for lament utilizing scholarship by Howard Eilberg- 
Schwartz, God's Phallus and Other Problems for Men and Monotheism (Boston: Beacon 
Press. 1994). 
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With its decisiveness and ferocity. God's vulnerability, which Dykstra calls "naked 
aggression,” challenges the perception of vulnerability as the passive acceptance of 
circumstances beyond our control. This aggression is directed towards the self and 
according to Dykstra, it is “an always visceral, sensual, therefore in the broad sense a 
necessarily sexual eruption of vengeance or despair that aggressively targets the 
lamenter's own self." Thus, to lament in the form of naked aggression is to protest life- 
depleting situations by shaming oneself. 

Needless to say, the unconscious dynamics of sexuality and aggression linked to 
lament have not boded well for this spiritual practice in the theology and the life of the 
church. Generally speaking, lament is a marginalized facet of Christian faith expression. 
With its invitation to witness naked aggression and speaking about Christian men, 
Dykstra implicates this very trend as detrimental to men's capacity to be intimate, 
mutual, and vulnerable. Men, who are socially expected to remain composed and 
unruffled even amidst surrounding threats, tend to forfeit mutuality and intimate 
relationships with God and others for the sake of their composure. The continued 
avoidance and minimization of lament understood as vulnerable aggression and as an 
appropriate and necessary Christian practice is depleting of authentic love. Dykstra. 
citing the work of Stephen Mitchell. 54 depicts aggression as a natural response to the 
threat of being thoroughly known by another and thus, inherent in authentic love is 
hostility and antagonism. This tension between love and hostility "strengthens the case 


54 For his discussion of love and aggression, Dykstra relies heavily on the contributions 
of Stephen Mitchell's work. Can Love Last? The Fate of Romance Over Time (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 2002). 
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for reclaiming lament in the church, lament here conceived as a divinely sanctioned act of 
vulnerable aggression in the face of perceived danger necessary to love." 5 ' 

For a monotheistic faith such as Christianity, the anxiety of securing the love of 
the other results in the squelching of passion and desire that are inclined to seek the 
unknown and to move beyond boundaries. Consequently, notions of mystery and the 
unknown, which Dykstra equates with eroticism, are eradicated resulting in the espousal 
of rationalism and dogma. Eilberg-Schwartz argues that with the veiling of God 
safeguarded, ancient Israel was able to maintain a patriarchy and their covenantal 
relationship with God. With God's maleness disclosed in light of the complementary 
understanding of the nature of male-female relationships undergirding ancient Israel's 
worldview, the status of women as natural partners of men would threaten men's 
dominance in the social order.™ The refusal to engage and embrace vulnerable 
aggression comes at a cost not only to men. but also to women and others who are 
marginalized by the pursuits of "a patriarchy siphoned of passion of compassion.'' 57 So 
central to covenantal love is vulnerable aggression to Dykstra that he states that a church 
that cannot lament cannot love. 

Dykstra's argument and his interpretation of the events following the crucifixion 
are compelling and challenging for many SGKACs for whom God is all-powerful and 
invincible. While God's "vulnerable aggression" would cause discomfort because it 
raises questions about God's nature, my contention is that an openness to this perspective 
is of value, as it reveals God's grief in the fury and protest of loss in the face of the death 
of Jesus. In chapter five 1 discuss further the rationale around the invitation to participate 

55 Dykstra, "Rending the Curtain," 66. 

56 Ibid., 61. 

57 Ibid., 67. 
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in the hard work of processing grief and the valid reasons for resisting. Additionally. 1 
address the potential difficulty of acknowledging and accepting a vulnerable God. 
Pastoral Counseling and Second Generation Korean Americans 

Second generation Korean Americans have not directly experienced the hardships of 
first generation immigrants' physical relocation and the unique trials of cultural 
adjustment, language barrier, and the unambiguous foreignness of a new country. Their 
status as citizens, their English proficiency, their familiarity with U.S. culture, and their 
identification with America, however, does not in any way shield them from their own set 
of problems, oftentimes and painfully involving their own families of origin. 

Social science research identifies biculturality as a prominent source of family 
discord between different generations of Asian Americans.™ In other words, the 
presence of conflicting cultural influences in the home, Korean and American, for 
instance, naturally leads to miscommunication. unaligned expectations, and incongruent 
lifestyles. As such and generally speaking, proponents of assimilation theories attribute 
this disharmony to the failure to assimilate and posit that similar levels and rates of 
assimilation can bind up families otherwise fragmented and adrift in bicultural 
sloppiness. K. Samuel Lee, in his argument for orthogonal models of cultural 
identification, critiques assimilation models that are linear and that locate at opposing 
ends culture A and culture B. Culture A is somehow deficient and an individual who 
identifies with it must go through a process of erasure, assimilation, in order to identify 

™ See Ruth Gim Chung, "Gender. Ethnicity, and Acculturation in Intergenerational 
Conflict of Asian American College Students." Cultural Diversity and Ethnic Minority 
Psychology 7, no. 4 (2001), accessed April 8. 2013, PsycARTICLES: Jo Ann M. Farver, 
Sonia K. Narang, and Bakhtwar R. Bhada. "East Meets West: Ethnic Identity. 
Acculturation, and Conflict in Asian Indian Families," Journal of Family Psychology 16. 
no. 3 (2002), accessed May 31.2013. PsycARTICLES. 
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with culture B. Linear models privilege one culture over another and establish the faulty 
and unrealistic expectation that it would be salugenic and even possible to disidentify 
with a culture. His research findings with Korean American families conclude that well¬ 
being is related to bicultural identification and problematizes the widely held assessment 
that monocultural identification promotes mental health. 59 Lee's prompt to pastoral 
theologians to favor the “complexities of lived experience" over simplistic theories that 
offer superficial explanations of concrete reality is in agreement with the practical 
theological method wherein theory is oftentimes laid bare to a revisioning and 
complicating process by way of practice or lived experience. 

Lee's scholarship explores a cultural model for understanding the health and 
wellness of Korean Americans who straddle two cultures. Differently. Angella Son's 
approach examines the societal effects of racism in order to identify probable causes 
informing an alarming trend of depression in Korean American youth and young adults. w) 
Working with the three psychological needs in self psychology: mirroring, idealization, 
and twinship. that affect the development of a cohesive self. Son observes the detrimental 
effects of racism upon these. Like Lee. Son acknowledges the influence of cultural 


59 K. Samuel Lee. “Navigating between Cultures: The Bicultural Family's Lived 
Realities” in Mutuality Matters: Family, Faith, and Just Love, ed. Herbert Anderson, 
et al. (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2004). 116. 

60 Son cites multiple studies that show that compared to other ethnic/racial groups. 

Korean American youths are more likely to have depression. One study in particular 
concludes that Korean American youths are twice as likely than youths of other 
ethnic/racial groups to have depression. Son also discusses other studies that indicate that 
the rate of depression could actually be even higher due to the western bias in current 
depression scales. For instance, widely used scales measure the affective dimension for 
depression indicators whereas depression in Asian Americans tends to materialize 
somatically, for instance, insomnia, dizziness, abdominal pain, and headaches. See 
Angella Son, “Korean American Churches as Positive Selfobjects for Youths and Young 
Adults: Understanding Effects of Racism on Depression," Sacred Spaces 3 (2011): 93. 

94, accessed December 20, 2013, http://www.aapc.org/media/76010/angellasonfinal.pdf. 
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dynamics in bicultural families and does not minimize the affects of misaligned 
expectations, for instance, in potentially influencing depression rates. She extends the 
conversation, however, to include the real impact of racism. Her definition of racism 
includes narratives and myths that undergird notions of superiority and inferiority and 
that inform societal conflicts, and she adds that the disparity of power between dominant 
and marginalized groups makes racism difficult to navigate. 61 A related problem Son 
observes is the dearth of studies that have looked at that correlation between depression 
and racism for racial groups other than African Americans. The few studies on Korean 
Americans and depression tend to be framed as a matter of stress related to acculturation 
to American or Korean culture. Son argues that “racism is one of the major causes of the 
devastating situation in which Korean American young people are at higher risk of 
suffering depression that those from other ethnic/racial backgrounds, particularly 
European Americans." 62 

Employing the mirroring, idealization, and twinship needs of self psychology, 63 
Son argues that racism obstructs the development of a cohesive self by obscuring 
"empathic responses” to the needs 64 Son shares Kohut's belief that depression manifests 
when a cohesive self has not fully developed. 65 Interestingly, the way that racism affects 
these needs is not always in a blatantly negative manner. Rather, what might appear to be 

61 Son. “Korean American Churches." 94. 95. 

62 Ibid., 95. 

63 A cohesive self emerges out of empathic responses to particular human needs and 
come from outside the self, be it detached from the self or viewed as an extension of the 
self, a selfobject. A positive mirroring response affirms the worth and value of an 
individual thus enabling ambition and purpose in life. A positive idealizing response 
validates the self s admiration of an other and thereby solidifies the ideals and values held 
by the self. And finally, a positive twinship response communicates that the self is like 
others and therefore belongs. See ibid.. 96. 

64 Ibid., 97. 

65 Ibid., 96. 
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a positive response from society to a particular group may in fact function as detrimental 
to the cohesive self. In order to develop this argument. Son turns to Judith Butler's 
theory that a society can indeed provide a seemingly positive picture or depiction of an 
individual's role and place in society. Albeit positive, this is interpreted as a negative 
experience to the self because it withholds from the self the agency and the ability to 
determine and articulate the self s own purpose and ideals. 66 The complex nature of 
racism in the U.S. contributes to a more comprehensive outlook on depression in Korean 
American youth and young adults as well as informing appropriate and fitting pastoral 
responses and strategies. 

Not only because of the stigma that continues to be associated with mental health 
issues and the seeking out of mental health resources and services, but also because of the 
pivotal function the church plays in the Korean American community. Son believes that 
the Korean American church is poised to respond positively to the mirroring, idealization, 
and twinship needs of Korean American youths and young adults. Pastoral strategies Son 
develops to combat racism and its effects involve theological reorientation, 
conscientization, and reaching outward for help. First, the Korean American church, in 
order to respond positively to the idealizing needs, would do well to do away with the 
artificial bifurcation of social activism and spirituality and establish social justice and 
inner spiritual disciplines as its ideals. In so doing, an awareness of racism would 
increase in the Korean American church and recognizing its effect on Korean Americans 
as well as its complicity in sustaining racism, the church would no longer be silent about 

66 Son, “Korean American Churches,” 97. Citing Judith Butler's notion of 
performativity. Son argues that the agency of Korean American young people to 
determine identity and other aspects of self-construal is compromised because of external 
and societal expectations. 
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it. 67 A twinship need could also be met by arranging opportunities for Korean American 
churches to be in close relationship with African American churches whereby the 
experience of racism, more readily addressed by African American church contexts, 
could be discussed as well as the accompanying debilitating effects. And lastly. Son 
addresses the Korean American church's capacity to provide a positive response to the 
mirroring need. One particular strategy she identifies is the formation of group meetings 
for youth and young adults where discussions about being a minority, experiencing 
racism, and finding ways to resist it would be welcome. In such groups. Korean 
American young people can talk about their experience of stereotypes and the pressure to 
live accordingly. These settings also provide an environment where young people are 
free to talk about strategies that can aid in the navigation of their racist environs.'' 8 Son 
sees the value of scrutinizing the U.S. social context and the racist dynamics that are 
harmful to Korean American youth and young adults and that contribute to the troubling 
rates of depression as a prominent phenomenon. 

In this chapter we have explored the prominent pastoral theological scholarship 
that addresses immigration, second generation Korean Americans, disenfranchised grief, 
lamentation, and war in order to locate this research project's findings and the proposed 
pastoral theological response. We have found that immigration, war. and the second 
generation Korean American experience in the U.S. is a loss-producing context wherein 
lamentation is an appropriate and beneficial practice. In the next chapter we will address 
the qualitative, philosophical, and hermeneutical methods employed to understand and 
interpret the research data. The next chapter will describe the numerous considerations 

67 Son, “Korean American Churches." 104. 

68 Ibid., 104-06. 
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related to the liberative commitment that informs empirical and interpretive methods 
utilized to develop an appropriate pastoral theology and praxis of lament. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

DISCOVERING STORIES 
Introduction 

In this chapter. I will provide the rationale for utilizing a qualitative research method 
and then elaborate upon the decision to employ narrative inquiry. Following this. 1 will 
describe the research process and share the findings from the interviews. Along with the 
research findings, I will introduce the interpretive lens through which I arrive at themes 
and conclusions that I further address in chapter four. 

Why Qualitative Research? 

In the history of pastoral care and counseling as a ministry of the Christian church 
and eventually as a discipline and field of inquiry in theological education, there have 
been numerous shifts in the focus and aims of pastorally tending to people. From the 
development of moral character, to catechism, to confessionals, pastoral care and 
counseling has sought to guide, direct, and comfort individuals and communities 
struggling to live in faith amidst the myriad challenges of personal and societal life. 

One such shift in the nature and scope of pastoral care and counseling can be 
attributed to Anton Boisen, whose enduring contributions to clinical pastoral education 
continue to be lived out in pastoral pedagogical and clinical milieus. For Boisen. the 
close examination of the living human being was replete with meaningful insights and 
wisdom and necessary for the cultivation of caring practices and theory. His view of 
human experience as worthy of careful analysis and inquiry, much like an historical and 
sacred text, for instance, is apparent in his coining of the term "living human document." 
Holding traditionally held concepts accountable to voices on the margins. Bonnie Miller- 
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McLemore pushes the concept of the living human document outward and extends 
pastoral theological reflection to engage the “living human web." Revisionist in spirit. 
Miller-McLemore's introduction of the web as a major focus of study for pastoral 
theology reflects a turn in this discipline away from attending primarily to the personal 
and towards deliberate examination of contexts. 1 And so the contributions of Boisen and 
Miller-McLemore are held in tension within contemporary pastoral theology. Without 
eschewing the internal grief dynamics of the research participants. 1 have chosen to attend 
more closely to contextual circumstances of Korean Americans implicated in 
disenfranchised grief in order to promote a liberative and conscientizing practice of 
lament. 

Research Project and the Researcher’s Self-Reflexivity 

My original intent was to employ the interpretive phenomenological analysis (1PA) 
method as a means to engage the interview data. A key feature of IPA is its attention to 
the meaning making process of individuals about an experience and its focus on the 
individual’s particular experience and ensuing interpretations, perceptions. 2 This feature 
and focus aligned with my intent to explore the research participants' thoughts and 
feelings about the Korean War and immigration. 1 designed interview questions (see 
Appendix A) that were open-ended so that research participants could answer questions 
however they wanted without explicit guiding and direction from me. the researcher. 
Obviously, as researcher I shaped the project and the trajectory' of the interviews by 
introducing a specific topic that invited reflection and recollections of a particular subject 

1 Bonnie Miller-McLemore. “The Human Web: Reflections of the State of Pastoral 
Theology," The Christian Century April 7 (1993): 366-67, accessed October 30, 2013. 
ATLAS. 

2 Jonathan A. Smith. Paul Flowers, and Michael Larkin. Interpretative Phenomenological 
Analysis: Theory , Method[ and Research (Los Angeles: Sage Publications, 2009), 29. 45. 
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matter. As a pastoral counselor whose clinical orientation privileges the affective and 
intrapsychic domains of the human experience, I expected to hear the research 
participants delve into their feelings and to share their internal thought processes as they 
narrated stories about the Korean War and about immigration. In order to be more 
explicitly aware of my affective states and my personal cognitions about the Korean War 
and immigration, I had spent time writing out and reflecting aloud my personal 
experiences regarding these. I did not want to compromise my ability to listen and to be 
present in the actual interviews themselves because of any need to regulate or monitor 
personal reactions that might catch me off guard. Through this active reflection on my 
part 1 unearthed personal sorrow on account of disconnection, missed persons, and tragic 
personal and national histories, and 1 thought my responses would be akin to the 
experience of other SGKACs. 

The ability to listen is imperative especially with research that involves populations 
whose experience does not mirror the reality of those whose experiences are considered 
normative. Put another way. women, for instance, will “mute” their authentic experience 
in order to be understood and accepted according to prevailing sets of norms and 
expectations. 3 As someone who has learned about and exercised counseling skills I was 
keenly aware of my personal responses to the interview process even as 1 listened to the 
research participants answers. 4 As such. I recognized the expectation I had with each 
research participant that they would share their personal thoughts and feelings. Put 
another way. 1 expected that the research participants would share a second-order 

1 Kathryn Anderson and Dana C. Jack. “Learning to Listen: Interview Techniques and 
Analyses," in Women's Words: The Feminist Practice of Oral History, ed. Shema Berger 
Gluck and Daphne Patai (New York: Routledge, 1991), 11. 

4 Ibid.. 19. 
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reflective process 5 in the interviews. With my interview data gathered and transcribed. I 
began the process of reading and re-reading the data in order to hear the voice of each 
narrator reflecting on their stories of the War and immigration. Towards that end. 1 
“immersed” myself in the interviews and sought to take on the perspective of the 
narrator, thus decreasing the volume of theories playing in my head. I also did not expect 
that I could completely disregard my interpretive lenses and so was intentional about 
acknowledging these throughout the interview process first, by explicitly naming these 
and second, by my attempts to interpret the narratives with different lenses. 1 also 
listened by attending to the internal consistencies and the places of incongruence in the 
stories presented. 6 It was not until I repeatedly examined the transcripts that I realized 
that most of the research participants engaged first-order reporting of experience and that 
I was without the reflective comments and insights 1 needed to properly complete an I PA 
research project. 1 needed a new research method. 

Why Narrative Inquiry? 

For one, narrative inquiry hones in on the particular acts and habits of storytelling 
that inhabit lived experience that have been shared and heard for as long as people have 
sought meaning and collaborated with others to shape life together. 7 This approach 
allowed me to examine the stories for themselves and without the reflective process I had 


5 Howard W. Stone and James O. Duke. How to Think Theologically , 2 nd ed. 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2006), 13-17. For Stone and Duke first-order theology and 
second-order theological reflection are distinct from one another in the critical distance 
from direct faith experiences. Second-order reflection maintains critical distance and 
entails “a process of carefully reflecting upon embedded theological convictions, beliefs 
that are most spontaneously generated and are considered first-order theology. 

6 Anderson and Jack, “Learning to Listen. 19. 22. 

7 D. Jean Clandinin and Jerry Rosiek, “Mapping a Landscape of Narrative Inquiry: 
Borderland Spaces and Tensions” in Handbook of Narrative Inquiry: Mapping a 
Methodology , ed. D. Jean Clandinin (Thousand Oaks. CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 35. 
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assumed would undergird the narrator's telling. Narrative, as understood by Catherine 
Kohler Riessman, is the practice of oral storytelling wherein words, events, audience, and 
speaker coalesce around meaning, future actions, expectations, and relationships. The 
speaker, who recounts her experience by utilizing words to tell what happened and in a 
particular sequence, crafts her story as it emerges out of her perceived understanding of 
events, attempts to make sense of the events, and through story conveys a desired 
message to a specific audience. The rationale and aim for the unfolding of a single story 
are numerous. Not only is it possible through narrative to understand an individual by 
accounting for the audience and the multiple and complex expectations therein, narrative 
is powerful and transformative because the spoken words between narrator and audience 
give life to privatized and internal ideas and images and are thereby actualized. Stanton 
Wortham writes, "A narrator might, for instance, represent herself as moving from 
passive victim to agent of social change. By representing herself as an agent, the narrator 
might come to think of herself as, and ultimately come to act like, a more active and 
assertive person.” 9 

The narrative approach to qualitative research is not unfamiliar to pastoral 
theological scholarship. In fact, pastoral theologians have implemented this method in 
their research about concrete human experience. For example. Andrew Lester writes 
about anger and develops an appropriate Christian response of care and counsel for this 
aspect of the human condition by way of the social constructionist orientation of narrative 
theory. Privileging the view that human beings organize the data of life and ascertain 

K Catherine Kohler Riessman. Narrative Methods for the Human Sciences (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2008). 3. 

9 Stanton Wortham, Narratives in Action: A Strategy’ for Research and Analysis (New 
York: Teachers College Press, 2001), 1. 
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meaning through individual and communal stories, Lester extends his view of anger 
through narratives that shape experiences of perceived threat. 10 Edward Wimberly 
elaborates upon the prominent role that narrative plays in the African American Christian 
context and discusses the support and counsel availed to the community through the 
sharing of stories. He describes the narrative process of story telling and retelling as a 
therapeutic exchange. The time, energy, and care put forth by individuals who would 
hear a story communicates support and solidarity to the storyteller who has expressed the 
pathos of struggle. 11 Christie Neuger recognizes the power of the narrative approach to 
affect change in the lives of women beleaguered by the dominant narratives of patriarchy. 
Because of the constructed nature of identity and the meaning given to the surrounding 
contexts, it is feasible through story to generate a different strategy to produce a more 
positive outcome in a troubling life situation. In so doing, a narrative approach in 
working with marginalized communities elicits voice and agency in individuals who have 
been subjugated by oppressive narratives. 12 

It is important to note here that narrative as phenomenon and the focus of inquiry 
is not exclusively about the examination of individual experience. Riessman observes 
that just as individuals construct stories about experience, so too do identity-related 
groups, communities, nations, institutions, and organizations. Given the centrality of 
audience in shared narratives, this form of inquiry yields valuable information in its 
asking why certain narratives are constructed in the manner that they are and to transmit 

10 Andrew Lester, The Angry Christian: A Theology’ for Care and Counseling (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press. 2003). 95-98. 

11 Edward P. Wimberly, African American Pastoral Care, rev. ed. (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. 2008), 8. 9. 

12 Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative, Pastoral Approach 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001). 86, 87. 
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what message. 13 The social constructionist orientation of narrative inquiry is evident in 
its view that the individual constructs himself and is not naturally, essentially, or 
singularly one thing. This philosophical framework exponentially increases the scope 
and breadth of narrative inquiry to include the myriad contextual, social, economic, 
political, and cultural variables that inform human experience and any interpretation 
through the particular theoretical orientation of the inquirer. 14 

While it is difficult to isolate a singular and all-encompassing definition of 
narrative inquiry, 15 scholars have been able to identify salient features characteristic of 
research that is informed and shaped by a positive regard for narrative. 16 In writing about 
these, Stefinee Pinnegar and J. Gary Daynes, rather than outlining the distinctive 
elements of narrative inquiry, identify and discuss four themes they have perceived in the 
realm of social science research, characteristically more hostile to the inclusion of 
narratives as epistemologically valid. The “turn toward narrative inquiry" includes a 
reconceptualization of the relationship between the researcher and the researched, the 
inclusion of words as the focus of study, the shift from the general to the particular, and 
the recognition of multivalent modes of understanding and knowing. 17 My research 
privileges the stories of the research participants all the while underscoring the active role 
of the researcher in crafting a story from multiples stories. I am not an unbiased observer 
and 1 scrutinize the interview texts in all their contextual richness. Additionally. 1 
understand that affect shapes knowledge and utilize affective knowledge to delve into 

13 Riessman, Narrative Methods , 7. 

14 Stefinee Pinnegar and J. Gary Daynes. “Locating Narrative Inquiry Historically," in 
Handbook of Narrative Inquiry: Mapping a Methodology , ed. D. Jean Clandinin 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 5. 

15 Riessman, Narrative Methods , 3. 

16 Pinnegar and Daynes, “Locating Narrative," 5. 

17 Ibid., 6-7. 
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particular queries regarding certain aspects of the research participants" stories. These 
ways of engaging research have been suspect. 

What is Narrative Inquiry? 

The landscape of social science inquiry, research, method, and theorizing has 
undergone significant transformation in the last three decades. What had once been the 
dominant criterion for valid research and legitimate epistemologies, positivistic and 
empirical approaches, were being questioned as the sole means by which knowledge and 
understanding could be attained. Espousing the belief and worldview that reality is 
grasped by only that which is directly observable and measured, positivist thinkers 
developed tests and other formulated methods of inquiry' capable of providing 
quantifiable outcomes. Just as quantifiable research projects illumine reality, however, 
proponents of narrative inquiry argue for the inclusion of lived human experience as a 
repository of knowledge that can further our comprehension of reality. 

Narrative inquiry as a qualitative research method shares in common with pastoral 
theology the belief that the lived human experience is worthy of study, and more 
explicitly, narrative inquiry is interested in all phenomena related to human stories; the 
telling of stories, the construction of narratives, the literary devices employed to 
understand a story, and the use of story to capture events. Because of the belief that “the 

10 

story is one if not the fundamental unit that accounts for human experience." social 
science research in a myriad of disciplines (psychology, anthropology, history, sociology, 
and others) implements narrative approaches. Quoting Bertram Cohler. Elliot Mishler 
identifies another characteristic of personal narrative as 'the most internally consistent 

lx Pinnegar and Daynes, "Locating Narrative." 4. 
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interpretation of presently understood past, experienced present, and anticipated future.' 14 
Given the complexity of human experience and the inexhaustible angles through which it 
can be observed, narrative approaches cannot be relegated to a singular form but rather 
encompass a wide variety of methods and perspectives. 

Mishler identifies three representative models and foci of narrative inquiry’. The 
first mode of inquiry is primarily concerned with the relationship between a sequence of 
events and how these are referenced. The second employs linguistic concepts and 
strategies to illumine the construction of stories. "Their defining feature is their focus on 
how narratives are constructed, on ways in which different resources of language are used 
to create a form that carries meaning." Therefore, plot, structure, tropes and other literary 
devices are instrumental in this mode of analysis. 20 The final model is distinctive in its 
attention to the function of narratives. This research project employs the functional 
approach, Mishler's third mode of analysis, to examine the effect of stories on audiences, 
observe the social context in which a narrative is constructed, and delve into the 
encapsulated meanings. For the sake of this research project, 1 only employ the function 
paradigm of narrative inquiry because of the multiple articulations of purpose and 
function of the stories that people tell and craft about identity, meaning, morality, and 
history. The malleability and potency of a narrative approach is apparent in the 
therapeutic work of Michael White and David Epston whose aim is to ‘restory' human 
lives towards health. 21 

19 Elliot G. Mishler, "Models of Narrative Analysis: A Typology," Journal of Narrative 
and Life History 5 (1995): 108. Mishler cites Bertram J. Cohler, “Personal Narrative and 
Life Course,” in Life-Span Development and Behavior , ed. Paul Baltes and Orville Brim 
(New York: Academic. 1982), 207. 

20 Mishler. “Models of Narrative Analysis." 103-04. 

21 Ibid..108-09. 
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To reiterate, amongst the diversity of approaches to the study of narratives are 
researchers whose primary area of interest is the intersection of representation and the 
actual sequence of events. In other words, what is the relationship between what 
happened and how it is storied? Mishler highlights a philosophical distinction between 
these in his terminology, “telling'’ and “told." The former refers to the "assumed 
sequence of actual events" and the latter, “to an ordering of these events in their 
representation, as narrative." 22 A subcategory within this approach views the told as 
reconstructed from the telling. As researcher and participating in the interpretation and 
construction of the research participants' stories. I will propose a "told" version of their 
stories. According to Mishler. researchers who adopt this mode of inquiry have an 
abundance of interview material that may not follow a chronologically ordered single 
storyline. As such, they construct a coherent narrative by gathering together episodes and 
then placing them in chronological order. This approach demonstrates the co-constructed 
nature of narrative and more specifically, how the told is reconstructed in the telling. 22 
Similarly. Reissman notes that an investigator does not have access to the “unmediated" 
experience of another. Instead, interview material and shared stories are saturated with 
the particularities of social location, the sway of the audience, and the germane topic at 
hand. 24 Additionally, any attempt at interpretation is laden with the inquirer's political 
commitments, theoretical orientations, and any identified, personal research goal or 
motivation. 25 


22 Mishler. “Models of Narrative Analysis." 90-91. 

23 Ibid., 95-96. 

24 Reissman. Narrative Methods , 23. 

25 Ibid., 54. 
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‘Plugging In’ 

Alecia Y. Jackson and Lisa A. Mazzei offer an approach to qualitative research that is 
informed by the process, 'plugging in.' which the authors first encountered in the work of 
Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari. Jackson and Mazzei recognize the shortcomings of 
traditional qualitative approaches that interpret data through “mechanistic coding, 
reducing data to themes, and writing up transparent narratives that do little to critique the 
complexities of social life.” 26 In their efforts to underscore the import of contextual 
variables and surrounding circumstances, they caution against interpretive moves that 
simplify complex information for the sake of securing a unified message. 27 Plugging in 
as a process is compelling to Jackson and Mazzei because they doubt that research data 
can 'speak for themselves' and because they recognize the infinite permutations of 
knowledge ensuing from the interaction of interview material, theories, personal 
experience, and other research modalities. 28 'Plugging in' then is a way to imagine 
multiple sources of knowledge drawn together, shaping, being shaped, and determining 
“something new, something different from mere themes and patterns generated in 
coding.” 29 It can be understood as the process of “reading-the-data-while-thinking-the- 


26 Alecia Y. Jackson and Lisa A. Mazzei. Thinking with Theory in Qualitative Research: 
Viewing Data Across Multiple Perspectives (New York: Routledge. 2012). vii. 

27 Ibid., viii. 

28 Ibid., viii, 1. 

29 Ibid.. 6. My analysis of the interviews includes themes that surface from a critical 
engagement with the stories of research participants as informed through my own efforts 
to plug in theory, interview material, my personal experience, my experience of the 
research participants, the actual interview process, and the narratives. As such. I am 
aware that theories and ideas have shaped the stories shared with me and that I am reliant 
upon theories and ideas about racialized subjectivity, self-surveillance, microaggressions, 
myths and stereotypes, and prayers of lament. These inform a very particular temporal 
and fluid depiction of nine research participants and their stories. As researcher. I inform 
the way the material is understood and presented. And as a pastoral theologian, my 
assessment of the narratives is informed a commitment to the well-being of SGKACs. 
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theory" 30 and takes place in what the authors call a threshold where the distinctions 
between theory and data are not so clear. Through their own salient theoretical frames, 
research participants have already established the meaning of life events and in their 
telling the researcher receives “data" that is already saturated with theory. The lines 
demarcating theory and “data" are not clear, as well as those that would clearly divorce 
researcher from researched as well as subject from object. 31 In the threshold, knowledge 
is generated through interactions constituted by numerous theories, data, the researcher's 
experience of the research participants, recollections from the interview process, and the 
researcher's personal experience. 32 Jackson and Mazzei argue that attempts to 
understand stories are temporal and fluid and that past and future engagements with 
theory, experience, and data impinge upon current efforts to understand. The plugging in 
process recognizes the many features that determine appraisals of human experience. In 
this way it is social constructionist in orientation and will significantly inform the 
analysis of the research participants' narratives. Michel Foucault's understanding of self¬ 
surveillance, which I will discuss shortly, will be a theory that will be plugged in the 
interview material. This particular act of plugging will generate a critical assessment of 
the research participants' experience. In the threshold, the information gathered from the 
interviews will also engage a theories of racial subjectivity and disenfranchised grief. In 
the following chapter, I identify themes that are informed by these multiple plugging in 
efforts. 


30 Jackson and Mazzei, Thinking with Theory . 1.4. 

31 Ibid.. 10. 

32 Ibid., 6. 
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Modes of Analysis 

With some theoretical groundwork of narrative inquiry established, we turn now to 
methodological considerations. In other words, what are the tangible ways that this mode 
of inquiry is actually carried out? 

Holistic-Content Reading 

Amia Lieblich and fellow authors have developed a classification system for different 
ways of analyzing data from narrative studies. The two dimensions of analysis are 
located on either end of the holistic or categorical poles and the content or form poles. 
The holistic or categorical pole addresses the “unit of analysis" and the decision to attend 
to the entire narrative or portions of it. The researcher must also opt to examine either 
content or form thereby honing her attention on the who. what, and why of the narrative 
or upon the structure, sequence, voice, and semantics of the life story as well as the 
literary and linguistic devices employed therein. The four resulting “modes of reading a 
narrative" include holistic-content, holistic-form, categorical-content, and categorical- 
form. 33 

I chose to analyze the research data from a holistic-content perspective because of my 
interest in observing the themes of loss and grief and how these materialize over the span 
of a person's life. The open-ended nature of the interview questions availed to the 
research participants" remembrances that covered the span of their lives and from these 1 
assembled themes, critical incidents, and societal messages that hovered around my 
curiosity and initial questions about loss and grief. Narrative researchers do not 

33 Amia Lieblich. Rivka Tuval-Mashiach. and Tamar Zilber. Narrative Research: 
Reading, Analysis, and Interpretation (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1998). 
12,13. 
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necessarily launch their study with pre-determined hypothesis to be proved. This is not 
to say that narrative inquiry is without direction, however. Instead, the investigator, with 
a question to research, guides the direction of a project by identifying research 
participants and the necessary process to engage the question. Interacting with the 
narrative material, the researcher then charts a more detailed course for the study and 
potentially identifies a working hypothesis. 34 

Reissman also provides categories to organize the various methods employed to 
study narratives. Thematic analysis, structural analysis, dialogic/performance analysis, 
and visual analysis are the four distinctive methods of narrative inquiry. And while all 
four methods deal with the content of narratives, each approach handles the content in 
accord with the particular aspects of the told and telling dimensions of a given oral, 
written, or visual text. For instance, thematic analysis, concerned with the identification 
and interpretation of the thematic aspects of content, holds the told aspect of a narrative 
as primary, while structural and dialogic/performance analysis focuses on the language 
and performance particulars of the telling of a story. It would be misguided to assume 
that rigid boundaries separate these methods and that they cannot be implemented 
complementarily. In fact, multiple methods for a single study may result in a thicker 
description of a given text, as different elements of a story are scrutinized through 
numerous angles. 35 The thematic and dialogic/performance approaches fit within the 
parameters of the holistic-content classification and 1 will most closely follow the 
dialogic/performance analytical method to examine the research data but will also probe 
the data for thematic content. This decision is informed by a constructionist orientation 

34 Lieblich, Tuval-Mashiach, and Zilber. Narrative Research. 10. 

35 Reissman, Narrative Methods, 115. 
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that acknowledges the significant role that the researcher and the particularities of context 
play in the narratives of the research participants and in the evolving nieta-story. 

Dialogic/Performance Analytical Method 

This method, in its engaging the telling dimension of a narrative, operates out of the 
view that narratives are co-constructed and that the back and forth of human talk builds a 
dialogue that is a performed narrative. Constructionist in orientation, this method 
understands that stories are not formed in a vacuum, far removed from the influencing 
power of cultures, society, and history, to name a few. Rather, narratives are embedded 
in a myriad of shaping forces whose implications must be acknowledged and probed. 
""Stories are social artifacts, telling us as much about society and culture as they do about 
a person or group. How do these contexts enter into storytelling? How is a story co¬ 
produced in a complex choreography—in spaces between teller and listener, speaker and 
setting, text and reader, and history and culture?*' 36 Reissman elaborates on the intricate 
interpretive shifts made possible through this method by citing the work of literary 
philosopher Bakhtin, who locates all '"utterances" in the ""1-thou"' relationship. 
According to Bakhtin, narratives are polyphonic and are comprised of “hidden internal 
politics, historical discourses, and ambiguities—beyond the author's voice.'' Further, a 
spoken, written, or visually captured word is replete with inherited traditions of meaning 
that cannot be overlooked. For this reason, the researcher takes an active role in 
interrogating words and concepts and shares in the responsibility of the co-constructed 
narrative. 37 


36 Reissman. Narrative Methods, 105. 

37 Ibid., 107. 
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The polyphonic nature of narratives and the veiled "internal politics” therein 
warrants an explanation of my assumptions, as researcher, regarding the way these veiled 
dynamics manifest in the interview data. Towards this end. 1 will draw upon the 
scholarship of Catrina Brown and Tod Augusta-Scott who rely upon the works of Michel 
Foucault and his central argument that considerations of power must be addressed in any 
attempt to comprehend how knowledge is constructed and grasped. Brown and Augusta- 
Scott first cite the works of Michael White to articulate their assumption that the 
articulation and reception of stories is not neutral. The collaboration of the teller and the 
hearer authors yet another story' that can be liberative. These authors access the 
scholarship of Foucault, whose articulation of the relationship between power and 
knowledge is determining of White's distinctive approach to narrative inquiry. White 
assumes that all stories are fashioned within a social discourse context where the 
construction of knowledge must assess the influence of power. As such and in order to 
explicate more fully the political contexts out of which narratives emerge, any attempt to 
interpret stories must include "writing out the social.” To omit this crucial step protects 
prevailing dominant discourses and foreclose the possibility of different interpretations of 
any given narrative. 39 Brown's and Augusta-Scott's approach to narrative, informed by 
White's contributions, privileges Foucault's sociological analysis and attends to the 
"normalizing techniques of power" and interrogates the external reality that bears down 
on efforts to establish meaning, interpret experience, and construct knowledge. This 


38 Catrina Brown and Tod Augusta-Scott. "Introduction: Postmodernism, Reflexivity. and 
Narrative Therapy," in Narrative Therapy: Making Meaning, Making Lives , ed. Catrina 
Brown and Tod Augusta-Scott (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications. 2007), x. 

39 Brown and Augusta-Scott, "Introduction,” xi. 
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move shifts the analytical focus to the external. Citing Bruce Hart's 40 interpretation of 
White's narrative approach. Brown and Augusta-Scott articulate an outcome of engaging 
the external and conclude that it then becomes necessary to examine the cultural 
discourses that have been internalized. In so doing, it is possible to consider alternative 
stories, meanings, interpretations, and knowledge that challenge dominant narratives. 41 
Such a political and discursive approach necessitates a biased researcher 42 who possesses 
an explicit stance that informs interpretative work. To externalize people's stories resists 
the temptation to pathologize individuals and to render them powerless. There is room to 
resist and to author alternative stories when there is a dominant story to challenge and 
when the self is not construed as the source of the problem. 43 

Elaborating further upon the interplay between knowledge and power. Brown and 
Augusta-Scott cite Foucault's articulation of discourse, which binds power and 
knowledge, as "‘social "practices that systematically form the objects of which they 
speak.'" 44 Given the socially constructed nature of knowledge and Foucault's view that 
power is not only oppressive and coercive but also productive and constructive, liberative 


40 Brown and Augusta-Scott cite Bruce Hart, "Re-authoring the Stories We Work By: 
Situating the Narrative Approach in the Presence of the Family of Therapists," Australian 
and New Zealand Journal of Family Therapy 16. no. 4 (1995): 181 -89. in Brown and 
Augusta-Scott, "Introduction," xii. 

41 Brown and Augusta-Scott, "Introduction." xii. 

42 While the narrative approach articulated by Brown and Augusta-Scott addresses the 
work of therapists, these insights apply to researchers that employ a narrative qualitative 
research approach because of the central role of interpretation. 

43 Brown and Augusta-Scott, “Introduction." xviii. xix. 

44 Brown and Augusta-Scott cite Michel Foucault. The Archeology’ of Knowledge and the 
Discourse on Language, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: Pantheon Books. 1972). in 
Brown and Augusta-Scott, xxi. 
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stories of resistance can be authored by individuals and communities whose identities 
have been shaped by the "normalizing ‘truths'" of dominant narratives. 45 

Foucault's perspective extends the consideration of discourse to the means by 
which it is operationalized. Through acts of self-surveillance, oftentimes through the 
form of stories, individuals control and adjust themselves to conform to societal 
expectations. At the same time, however, "new or different stories, accounts, or 
representations are always possible. The process of unpacking and exposing unhelpful 
stories through the way they have been put together over time enables the discovery of 
alternative stories that have been disqualified or rendered invisible." 4(> Acts of self¬ 
regulation make it possible to participate in the social body, thus reinforcing the 
regulating impulse of the collective. As such, inclusion in society' requires the acquisition 
of language, values, expectations, and meaning held in common. 47 Stories, then, function 
as a means of self-regulation that hold in tension self-construals expected by culture and 

IO 

self-determined identity. Foucault argues that 

people are not ruled so much by force, but by their own willing participation in 
ensuring that they conform to normalizing practices of the self. Through a 
process of subjectification. we turn ourselves into subjects, absorbed by the 
creation, improvement, management, and performance of self. This process turns 
our gaze inward, as we seek to cultivate and manage ourselves as individuals, and 
renders invisible the social and historical context in which the subject is made. 4Q 


45 Brown and Augusta-Scott, “Introduction." xxi. 

46 Ibid., xxiv. 

47 Brown cites Sigmund Freud. Civilization and Its Discontents, ed. and trans. James 
Strachey (New York: Norton), in Catrina Brown. “Discipline and Desire: Regulating the 
Body/Self," cited in Brown and Augusta-Scott, Narrative Therapy. 105. 106. 

4X Brown cites Jerome Bruner. Making Stories: Law Literature. Life (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2002) in Brown and Augusta-Scott, Narrative Therapy. 107. 

44 Brown and Augusta-Scott. Narrative Therapy. 109. Brown cites Michel Foucault. The 
History of Sexuality: An Introduction. Volume 1 (New York: Vintage. 1980): and Michel 
Foucault. Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other Writings. 1972-1971 (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1980). 
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This process creates the "docile body" and is the site of self-discipline as well as 
resistance 50 because of the freedom and the bounds of social constraints inherent in 
participation in culture. 51 The current discussion of this particular narrative approach that 
presumes the interplay of knowledge and power within stories is essential to efforts to 
interpret the stories of SGKACs. The assumption that discourse is evident within 
narratives dovetails with Phan's method for theological reflection that emerges from the 
context of immigration. A starting point for his method is the U.S. context that is rife 
with multiple dynamics that organize and arrange people in accord with vested political 
and economic interests. A narrative approach informed by Foucault's orientation 
necessitates an examination of the external and social context out of which stories emerge 
and through which stories and narrators are constructed. As such, this research project 
will interrogate dominant narratives of the U.S. and Asian Americans so as to illumine 
the potential factors contributing to the disenfranchisement of grief of SGKACs. With 
this interpretive approach explicated. I will now return to a description of the method 1 
have engaged to examine the interview data. 

Thematic Analysis 

This method is interested in the "told" aspect of the narrative. Driven by the question. 
“What do we think a narrative means?" the researcher studies a story in its entirety and 
draws thematic conclusions on a case-by-case basis. Out of a number of factors 
including research motivations, theoretical bearings, and political orientation, the 

50 Brown and Augusta-Scott, Narrative Therapy , 109. Brown cites Michel Foucault. 
"Docile Bodies,” in The Foucault Reader, ed. Paul Rabinow (New York: Pantheon 
Books. 1984), 179-87. 

51 Brown and Augusta-Scott. Narrative Therapy , 109. Brown cites Judith Butler. Bodies 
that Matter: On the Discursive Limits of "Sex" (New York: Routledge. 1993). 
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researcher identifies a thematic element that will aid the process of disclosing the 
meaning of a narrative. 52 Even in the researcher's identification of themes in thematic 
analysis, the co-construction of meaning of the dialogic/performance approach is evident. 

The employment of both these methods will provide a more nuanced 
interpretation of the interv iews as each mode of analysis focuses on differing dimensions 
of the told and telling. 

With the primary concern of thematic analysis around "'what is said, rather than 'how.' 
'to whom.' or 'for what purposes’" 53 1 concentrate on the research participants' stories. 
Additionally, the dialogic/performance mode of analysis acknowledges the role 1 play as 
researcher in establishing the parameters of this project, not only through my own 
theoretical commitments but also through my identity as a SGKAC who is familiar with 
stories of loss and those that might reside in other SGKACs. As such, this approach is 
explicit in the co-constructed nature of meaning and provides the avenue through which 1 
can articulate my theoretical commitments that inform the decision to interpret stories of 
the Korean War and immigration through the lens of systems and how these 
disenfranchise grief. And while 1 was deliberate in formulating open-ended questions that 
were not intended to steer research participants towards specific affective experiences. 1 
introduced a topic of inquiry with the potential to yield an awareness of loss and grief. 
And in accord with thematic analysis, 1 sought out themes related to loss and 
marginalization from the interview narratives. For years, intrapsychic explanations of 
grief have dominated mental health disciplines and praxis and inasmuch as these have 
been beneficial, a welcome shift to include systemic analyses in pastoral care and 


52 Reissman, Narrative Methods, 53-54. 

53 Ibid. 
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counseling is generating scholarship and praxis considerations. Amongst many. Archie 
Smith. Jr. 54 and Larry Graham argue that liberative pastoral theological considerations, 
clinical practice, religious praxis, and pastoral care must explore the intrapsychic issues 
of individuals while simultaneously addressing structural and systemic factors that are 
implicated in the myriad mental health challenges of vulnerable populations. These 
pastoral theologians inform my theoretical commitments thereby guiding the thematic 
analyses of the interview transcripts. 

Theological Methods 

The practical theological method that will shape the direction and inform the 
content of the dissertation is guided by Richard Osmer's four questions: “What is going 
on? Why is this going on? What ought to be going on? How might we respond?" 
Responses to these inquiries address the four primary tasks of practical theological 
reflection and interpretation: the descriptive-empirical, the interpretive, the normative, 
and the pragmatic tasks, which I will elaborate upon below. The works of Andrew 
Lester, Edward Wimberly, and Christie Neuger. for whom narrative theory illumines a 
social constructionist view of the self, are examples of the lens for the descriptive- 
empirical task. Following, racial formation theory. Kenneth Doka's disenfranchised grief 
theory, and Foucault's notion of self-surveillance will guide the interpretive task. The 
normative task will entail a pastoral-liberative approach as presented by Rebecca Chopp 
and Duane Parker wherein a religious response to the human experience of suffering is 
paramount. A liberative praxis method, in its aim hear and witness subjugated voices and 
experience informs all stages of the theological method and has informed the inclusion of 

54 See Archie Smith. Jr., The Relational Self: Ethics and Therapy from a Black Church 
Perspective (Nashville: Abingdon, 1982). 13-15. 
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narrative theory and racial formation theory (Omi and Winant). The theological, 
qualitative, and critical methods are employed to engage the descriptive-empirical task 
and provide a thick description 55 of the interview data. 

Chopp and Parker identify the shared concerns of liberation and pastoral 
theologians as “developing a theology of suffering and hope which comes from human 
experience; naming and renouncing the sources of suffering; transforming and utilizing 
religious beliefs, practices, and symbols as resources; offering visions of human 
flourishing out of resources of the faith tradition; creating a better world." 56 1 will 
elaborate further the liberative praxis method by presenting the scholarship of Emmanuel 
Lartey. The liberative praxis method will function as a theological interpretive lens along 
with scholars like Douglas John Hall and Sharon Thornton who advocate for a theology 
of the cross that engages the concrete reality of it without glorifying suffering. And 
finally the pragmatic task will engage the previous tasks alongside pastoral theological 
discussions of lament and will construct a revised and liberative praxis of lament. 

Richard Osmer's Four Tasks of Practical Theology 

The quest to ascribe to theology a rightful place in the exploration of all things related 
to being human began with the efforts of Frederich Schleiermacher. He sought the 
inclusion of theology as a discipline, amongst others, that could be held to the formal 
processes of scientific scrutiny and believed that the human experience of the Christian 

55 Don Browning argues that a foundational effort within practical theology is the thick 
description of any situation or context for which there is theological deliberation. A thick 
description emerges from the scrutiny of a particular event in all its specificity. In other 
words, as researcher, my questions and conclusions are informed by the situatedness of 
research participants and not solely by my worldviews and biases. See Don S. Browning, 
A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1996), 94, 95. 

56 Rebecca S. Chopp and Duane F. Parker, Liberation Theology and Pastoral Theology’ 
(Decatur. GA: Journal of Pastoral Care Publications, 1990). 8. 
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faith must be studied. The church was not immune to the spirit of the Enlightenment and 
its formally unquestioned metaphysical status and authority buckled under a more 
positivistic paradigm. As a product of the Enlightenment years. Schleiermacher's 
thinking advanced the notion that Christianity is shaped by varying historical contexts 
and he identified historical theology as the branch of theology responsible for the study of 
the particular contexts that give rise to Christian expression. This shift to study Christian 
faith and practices remains Schleiermacher's legacy and is manifest in present-day 
practical theology. 

Richard Osmer's articulation of the four tasks common in practical theological 
interpretation comprise but one model of theological reflection that is built upon the 
study of faith resources, human experience, academic disciplines and how these interact 
with and are informed by the other. The descriptive-empirical task is the first to be 
enacted with an encounter of a given episode. Osmer defines an episode as a single 
event, happening in a short period of time, and emerging out of daily living. The object 
of close examination then moves from episode and expands outward to include first the 
situation and then the multiple contexts underpinning the episode and situation. The 
situation is comprised of the relationships, events, and the conditions that give rise to the 
episode and the context refers to the multiple regional, global, and cultural systems that 
broadly shape the social environment of the episode. 57 In this first task, information is 
collected in order to understand what has happened and the inquiring person appeals not 
only to her immediate observations but also to social science theories for fuller 
comprehension. Next, the interpretive task, the inquirer draws upon numerous resources 

57 Richard R. Osmer. Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 

2008 ), 12 . 
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to elicit interpretations of the event and. contingent upon the particular “line of 
interpretation," the feasibility of multiple interpretations is assumed. For instance, a 
family systems approach would yield a different interpretation of the event than would an 
approach that favored the study of the cultural context. Osnier argues that while 
valuable, resources like psychology are limited, particularly for individuals and 
communities of the Christian tradition. 58 for whom faith practices and tradition are an 
integral aspect of worldviews and thereby hermeneutics. These are a prominent factor in 
the third and normative task of theological interpretation. This task utilizes theological 
notions in response to the question "what ought to be going on?" For Osmer. a clearer 
theological interpretation provides guidance to construct a helpful pragmatic response, 
the fourth task, be it in the form of appropriate pastoral care or a fitting sermon, for 
example, to the originating episode. 

In view of these tasks and their accompanying questions, my project's responses are 
the following: 

What is going on? SGKACs and their families are detached from multiple losses related 
to the Korean War. immigration, and appropriate grief. 

Why is this going on? Dominant and active narratives in the U.S. inform particular 
cultural representations of Asian Americans that disenfranchise SGKACs grief 
experiences. Theologies that validate experiences of loss and grief are not popular within 
Korean Christian church settings. 

What ought to be going on? Mental health practitioners and pastoral caregivers are 
unequivocal in their recommendation that losses need to be grieved to engage life and for 
the sake of new relationships. Pastoral theology augments this view of loss and grief 
58 Osmer is writing specifically for Christian faith and academic communities. 
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with the claim that God is powerfully positioned in the depths of grief and avails Godself 
to sacred encounters therein. These clinical and religious considerations nudge SGKAC 
faith communities to first, acknowledge narratives of loss and grief that parishioners 
carry and second, create validating and safer ritual, liturgical, and communal spaces 
where people can explore loss. 

How might we respond? The design and implementation of liturgy and other ritual acts 
can incorporate the experiences of multiple types of loss people face in the community. 
For example, pastoral leaders can develop Christian education curricula and regularly 
occurring sermon series that introduce the Christian resource of lament. Pastoral leaders, 
clergy and laity, can engage in a collective effort to examine the theological and 
communal tenor of the congregation and how these might marginalize loss and grief. 
Regarding responses to these four questions in light of a social constructionist 
orientation, Osmer asserts that his decision to employ ‘congregational leaders' rather than 
‘ministers' or ‘pastors' as terms throughout his book stems from his belief that “mutual 
guidance belongs primarily to the whole people of God and only secondarily to people set 
aside by this community in ordination." 59 This stance suggests the view that the entire 
community takes part in the four tasks of practical theology. 60 


59 Osmer, Practical Theology , 25. 

60 As researcher for this project, my interaction with research participants came through 
the actual interview process and through repeated readings of the interview material. 
These encounters and my personal experience as a SGKAC informed my responses for 
the tasks of practical theology. In writing this dissertation. 1 have wrestled w ith the 
tension of being the researcher who employs a social constructionist hermeneutic. Given 
this, I continue to grapple with how much 1 have and the research participants have 
determined the form and content of this project. 
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Emmanuel Lartey's Liberative Praxis Method 

A liberative praxis method in pastoral theology emerges out of the parallels and 

divergences between pastoral care and liberation theology as observed and articulated by 

pastoral theologians like Stephen Pattison. Pattison states that liberation theology 

Is committed to concrete involvement in the process of social and political 
liberation in Latin America. It is practical, contextual, and action-guiding, not 
remote, theoretical, and academic. It is often closely related to the life and work 
of the community of faith. It is intellectually innovative and rigorous in terms 
both of method and content. It is comprehensive, systematic, and lively, 
continuing to evolve and develop despite physical threats of censorship to their 
intellects. 

His description echoes the distinctive elements shared by liberation theology and pastoral 
care and as outlined Chopp and Parker. These are of the experience of human suffering 
as the focal point, the import of contextuality and praxis, and the resources of theology 
and social analysis. Pattison underscores the primacy of the Latin American context as 
the originating point of liberation theology and makes note of his social location as a 
white, educated, and middle-class male who deliberates on how pastoral care as 
understood in the northern hemisphere context can be critiqued by a theology developed 
for the emancipation of oppressed and impoverished Latin Americans. 61 Despite his 
social location and the stark contextual differences between liberation theology and 
pastoral care in the northern hemisphere and the more widely held perception that 
liberation theology is too removed and irrelevant to capitalistic and developed societies, 
Pattison remains determined to see the liberation theology's critique of pastoral care. 
Pattison provides a two-fold rationale for the suitability of pastoral care being held to 
commitments and principles of liberation theology. First, pastoral care and liberation 

61 Stephen Pattison. Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology’ (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 7. 
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theology are both concerned for the welfare and thriving of people and communities. 
Second, the actual enactment of concrete activity and reflection for human flourishing is 
central to both. Having identified these commonalities, Pattison proceeds to make clear 
the merits of enhancing pastoral care practices through the commitments and approaches 
of liberation theology. First, according to Pattison, in his contexts, pastoral care, even 
with its aim to tend to the whole individual, has tended not to engage the social and 
political realms and how these affect individuals. As such, the limited scope and breadth 
of pastoral care has not paid full attention to the effects of social inequalities and 
injustice. Pattison goes as far as to suggest that pastoral care conspires with institutions 
and structures that in their self-interest, and thereby thwarts efforts to liberate people 
from suffering and hardship. Second, because pastoral care theories and practices are 
limited by being foremost informed by psychology and not by sociology, social policy, 
and politics, it has been narrowly defined. Third, pastoral care has not been able to 
construct "critical theories of action" because the connections between theory and action 
have not been fully examined and "this often results in a kind of "pastoral pragmatism' 
whereby people do what seems most obvious to them to do. and systematically fail to 
interrogate and change their way of acting." And lastly, pastoral care, which has 
generally not been perceived as an active dialogue partner with theology and with 
minimal relevance to the broader theological and ecclesial communities, needs to, like 
liberation theology, ground its work in praxis and develop an explicit account of its 
critically reflective approaches. 62 

As a second generation Korean American female who has had the privilege of 
education. 1 refer to the tension Pattison highlights in his discussion of his social location 
62 Pattison. Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology. 4-6. 
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and his employment of liberation theology because it cautions against the proclivity to 

appropriate ideas without deliberating the particularities of context. The contributions of 

liberation theology to pastoral care ought to cause us to remember the blood of priests 

and lay people that was shed for the liberation of marginalized, dehumanized, hungry, 

and poverty-stricken Latin Americans. The passion to resist the dehumanizing structures, 

institutions, global alliances, and ideologies teach people like me to examine injustice in 

my current context. Like Pattison. 1 learn from liberation theology to analyze my own 

social location and the unjust systems that abound therein. I also learn to consider my 

role in these. And the fact that 1 have not taken an active role in resisting oppression like 

the men and women who gave their lives in Latin America causes me to reflect with 

Pattison on the tensions that surfaces when context is given serious consideration. 

I remain a middle-class professional with the energy and facilities to write books. 
Some may feel frustrated both with my personal reaction to liberation theology, 
and with the fact that this book only begins to become involved with the liberation 
process which might produce, for example, interesting new theological insights 
out of liberating praxis. Others, however, may be reassured that they can learn 
from liberation theology without, in the first instance, selling all that they have to 
give to the poor, and adopting a completely new life style. 

Because he acknowledges that he is not involved in a liberating praxis per se and that 

encounters with liberation theology can yield far-reaching political conflicts. Pattison 

provides a nuanced description of his work as "'socio-politically aware and committed 

pastoral care.’" 6 ' I refer to the pastoral theological method employed in this project as a 

liberating praxis method. Pattison's reminder of the import of praxis further underscores 

the import of praxis in Lartey's liberative praxis method. In employing this approach. I 

propose in chapter five pastoral theological recommendations for a concrete and actual 

practice of lament through prayers of lament. 

63 Pattison. Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology , 10. 11. 
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Having identified the parallels and challenges to pastoral care, Pattison draws attention 
to method in liberation theology and I will discuss the features that overlap with 
Emmanuel Lartey's treatment of a liberative pastoral praxis. The method of liberation 
theology is contextual and privileges experience. Its aim is to guide the church and to 
inform pastoral practices that emerge from knowledge about geopolitics and are 
grounded in strategies to liberate. “Active commitment” to the struggle of the poor and 
sociopolitical analysis precedes theological reflection because these are necessary to 
reveal the situational and living conditions of the poor and the multiple factors that cause 
these. The attention and close examination of society through the human sciences is 
crucial for liberative method because society is "the locus of God's saving activity.” 64 
The efficacy of the tools that theology provides to scrutinize society can be reinforced 
through resources that yield descriptions of social and political alliances and related, 
vested economic interests. Pattison discusses the dialogical method and the interpretive 
circle, wherein theological concepts and traditions and contemporary reality question and 
inform the other with the assumption “that ideas and institutions, including religious 
ideas and institutions, may in the past have been ideologically determined and interpreted 
to obscure issues of liberation-domination." 65 

Emmanuel Lartey's understanding of a pastoral liberative praxis mirrors the elements 
mentioned above. Each step of his approach correlates with a specific facet of liberation 
theology and he identifies liberation theology's three reflective movements, socio- 
analytical process, a hermeneutical process, and a praxis orientation that inform the four 


64 Pattison. Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology’. 47. 

65 Ibid.. 51,52. 
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elements of a pastoral method as liberating praxis. 66 The assumption that undergirds 
Lartey's liberating intercultural praxis is that all our experiences are "socially constructed 
and culturally framed.” This means that there is no essentialist understanding of race, 
gender, and class, and that norms, expectations, and tenets and practices of faith are 
formed within specific cultural settings. Lartey's pastoral method takes seriously this 
reality that no person or community is isolated from the impact and influence of social 
groups of which we are a part and the interactions that happen with surrounding groups. 67 
A liberating intercultural praxis method begins with the actual experience of people and. 
different from liberation theology, its focus is the individual and intimate nature of 
relationships and how these, in addition to developmental dynamics, affect people. 
Liberation theology always privileges the scrutinizing of political and social forces that 
oppress and obstruct life-giving relationships. And a liberating intercultural praxis 
recognizes the merit of holding in tension social analysis and a more individualistic 
approach to understanding concrete experiences. For Lartey, both are "two sides of one 
coin” and while it is important to address oppressive structures and institutions, these find 
expression in the personal lives of individuals. 68 While Pattison's intent is to critique 
pastoral care with the principles of liberation theology. Lartey's approach is to hold in 
tension the influence of both in shaping a liberative praxis. "Pastoral practitioners need 
visions of breadth, liberation theologians need revelations of depth. Both need the 
others' view.” 64 

66 Emmanuel Y. Lartey, In Living Colour: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care 
and Counseling (Philadelphia: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2003), 114-123. 

67 Lartey, Pastoral Theology’ in an Intercultural World (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 2006), 
89. 

68 Lartey, In Living Color, 123. 124. 

64 Ibid., 125. 
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A liberative praxis must also be collective and inclusive. Towards this end. the 
practice of listening is paramount in hearing people talk about their concrete experiences 
and thereby offering the opportunity for silenced and excluded voices to announce their 
presence. The act of listening invites the oppressed and marginalized to “recover their 
humanity." Additionally, listening is essential to the liberative and intercultural approach 
because the voices of concrete experience challenge the veracity and sweeping claims of 
stereotypes and generalizations. 

A second feature of Lartey's liberative praxis is the prominence of social analysis. 
Challenging the general tendency of pastoral theologians to relegate social analysis to a 
less important role in understanding personal hardship and struggle. Lartey argues that 
pastoral caregivers must develop the capacity to examine “the ways patriarchy, 
capitalism, militarism, sexism, racism, classism, religio-cultural ideologies and other 
“structures' work in isolation or else in complex concert to initiate or aggravate the 
suffering of persons." 70 A liberative praxis cannot abandon the in-depth and 
psychosocial assessment of the numerous ways that people respond to and cope with 
oppression. Equally, however, it must also study and analyze situations in order to 
unearth the social, political, economic, and religious structures that inform the environs 
that bear down on the lives of individuals and communities. 

A liberative praxis must also engage a hermeneutical analysis. Building upon 
developments in hermeneutics and the shift away from the author's intent and the 
inherent meaning of a text and towards the central interpreting role of the reader, Lartey 
contends that the reader's understanding of the text as well as what the reader does with 
the text aligns with the commitments of liberation theology and pastoral care. 

70 Lartey, In Living Color, 127. 
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Interpretive acts that are informed by cultural stories that shape individuals and also by 
their surrounding concrete reality, render an authentic encounter with biblical texts, like 
the prayers of lament, and can be liberating. 

Lastly, Lartey expounds upon praxis aspect of this liberative method. Liberation 
theologians attest that transformation follows profound changes to the sociopolitical 
context that constitutes oppression. This is different from the pastoral care perspective 
that names the painstaking effort to process of feelings, thoughts, dysfunctional 
relationships, and debilitating self-images as restorative and lifegiving. A liberative 
praxis grows out of each approach's engagement with the other's differing approach to 
change. 

Concrete experience, social analysis, hermeneutical analysis, and praxis all factor 
into a "pedagogical cycle for liberative pastoral praxis" as constructed by Lartey. 

Pastoral care practitioners, committed to deliberately reflecting on context, experience, 
religious and theological resources, all for the sake of praxis, utilize this tool. It features 
cyclical movement engaging five stages. Beginning with experience, the cycle moves to 
situational analysis, then to theological analysis, continuing with situational analysis of 
theology, and finally to an informed response. 71 1 will employ this pedagogical cycle, 
informed by its liberative and pastoral values and commitment for the emancipation of 
the oppressed, to examine the loss experience of second generation Korean Americans 
Christians in the unique setting of the U.S. and towards a responsible and informed 
pastoral praxis. 


71 


Lartey, In Living Color , 131-33. 
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Research Process 

I conducted semi-structured interviews with nine second generation Korean American 
young adult Christians in their thirties and early forties and asked the same series of 
open-ended questions to each research participant. The socioeconomic status and the 
level of educational attainment were varied, as was the degree of my familiarity with 
each research participant. Four of my research participants were men and the remaining 
were women. I attend church with the research participants and all nine participants 
responded to a verbal announcement and a written church bulletin announcement that I 
was seeking volunteers. I became a member of the church in 2006 and had consistent 
interactions with eight of the nine research participants. Since the interviews, one 
research participant moved out of state and has left the church. In the process of 
preparing my proposal for the institutional review board. I deliberated on the issue of the 
relationship between the researcher and research participant in light of our shared church 
membership. Yet another aspect of this relationship was the work 1 did at the church as a 
pastoral counseling resident from 2006-2007 and my role as the pastor of community life 
from 2008 to 2011. The research participants knew me as a pastor and as a counselor 
during that time and. to this day. even though I am no longer employed by the church, 
parishioners still call me "Pastor Jeney." This appellation attests to the reality that I am 
still viewed to have pastoral authority and power and because of this it was imperative 
that fellow congregants self select themselves as research participants. By self-selecting, 
the research participants exercised agency by making a decision voluntarily to answer 
interview questions unknown to them beforehand. And while I provided a broad 
description of my research project, each research participant still did not know the exact 
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questions and engaged an interview process that called for self-disclosure. The 
vulnerable nature of being interviewed required that each research participant exercise 
control by volunteering and by agreeing to the interview process, even as it was broadly 
described. 

My prior ministry experiences in the church community facilitated the interview 
process. As a pastor and a pastoral counselor. I had numerous opportunities to preach 
and. through the vulnerable act of sharing a sermon, the congregants came to learn about 
my personal struggles and about my theological commitments. My aim was to write 
sermons and to relate to others out of a pastoral ethic developed by Carl Rogers to have 
unconditional positive regard for all. The acceptance and non-judgmental posture in this 
fosters a shared life in a faith community that yields familiarity and trust that eases the 
discomfort that might accompany an interview. One interview process in particular gives 
me confidence that my pastoral function and role at the church contributed to and did not 
detract from my research project. Upon completing an interview, a research participant 
asked me if I had time to talk. She then proceeded to share a very personal and painful 
struggle that was clearly upsetting her. I was honored and privileged that she would 
invite me into her pain. This interaction and the interview process materialized in a 
relational space where unconditional positive regard was the guiding theological and 
pastoral commitment. Each interview lasted approximately 1.5 to 2 hours and all but one 
of the interviews, which was conducted at the research participant's home at her request 
because of her toddler's nap schedule, was conducted at the church. I utilized the 
software application. f5, to transcribe the audio recording of each interview and 
thematically coded from the print versions of the transcripts. 
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Analysis 

In accord with the social constructionist orientation of my hermeneutics, narrative 
analysis recognizes the active presence of the researcher in qualitative studies. In other 
words, parting ways from positivist approaches that operate out of assumptions of 
unbiased objectivity and that privilege empiricism and scientific veracity, narrative 
analysis assumes the full participation of the researcher in creating meaning with the 
research participant. Interpretation is not severed from the facts contained in stories but it 
is not the facts that tell the story, but rather the interpretive act. 72 As such, narrative 
analysis involves the interplay of not only the motivations and effects of the research 
participant but also those of the researcher and results in the exploration of multiple 
subjectivities that inform the constructing and telling of a story. The particular worlds of 
the research participant and the researcher richly shape the unfolding interpretation of the 
story. 73 

As the person who formulated the interview questions, determined the central focus of 
these, and conducted the interviews. I played a significant role in constructing the 

meaning of the interview narratives and thereby, the meaning of the lives of the research 

* 

participants. In fact, Reissman refers to the work of researchers as story telling. Not only 
does the researcher hear stories, she also constructs them. “Story telling, to put the 
argument simply, is what we do with our research materials and what informants do with 
us.” 74 Constructivist in orientation. Pamela Cooper-White discusses intersubjectivity and 
the co-constructed nature of meaning in between people and not isolated in any single 

72 Catherine Kohler Riessman, Narrative Analysis (Newbury Park. CA: Sage 
Publications, 1993), 1,2. 

73 Riessman, Narrative Methods , 13. 

74 Riessman, Narrative Analysis . 1. 
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individual. 75 Thus, the influence of the researcher does not detract from the viability of 
this project, as it privileges the perspective that reality is socially constructed. My 
personal interest in the Korean War and in immigration motivated this project and 
directed the particular reflections of the research participants. 1 determined the nature of 
the questions in an effort to uncover the experience of loss. A second generation Korean 
American myself, curiosity about my personal and family experiences could not be 
divorced from my inquiries about the lives of research participants. As such. I asked 
questions about the Korean War specifically and sought to delve into stories about loss, 
not triumph. In writing about her study of Indian women and their fertility issues. 
Reissman states, “my listening is already saturated with concepts, such as gender and 
generational hierarchies in India." The researcher is implicated in her research and in the 
deliberate decision to include the voice of the researcher in the transcript itself. 76 The 
transcription process is a moment of analy sis and interpretation in and of itself as 
“Decisions about how to display speech reflect theoretical commitments (and practical 
constraints)" and “are not simply technical decisions.*' 77 So. not only does the researcher 
play an active role in the interview process through the actual questions and the act of 
interviewing, so too is she pivotal in the construction of meaning through the 
representation and analysis of the research participants* narratives. My method of 
transcription, therefore, included my active participation in the interview process. And 
just as I wrote down each word and audible utterance of the research participants. I did 
the same with my verbal and audible expressions. Long pauses on both sides of the 
questions and responses were also noted, and my off script questions were open 

75 Cooper-White. Shared Wisdom, 47. 

76 Reissman, Narrative Methods . 32, 40. 

77 Ibid., 50. 
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invitations for research participants to explore their personal experiences of loss. Not 
only did 1 ask the questions prepared beforehand. 1 followed with additional ones that 
asked research participants to elaborate on a particular circumstance or memory. These 
spontaneous decisions were not haphazard and followed a line of reasoning 1 was 
following to explore loss and grief. The observations of the interactions between 
researcher and research participant illumined first-order descriptions even with follow up 
questions that invited second order reflection. The stories did. however, hold themes 1 
could extract for meaning. 

Research Findings 

Needless to say, each interview experience was different despite the fact that 1 asked 
the same series of questions about their recollections of stories about the Korean War and 
about their parents' immigration to the U.S. Each research participant varied in the 
amount of detail they provided about their parents' lives during the years leading up to 
the Korean War. Some shared general information about family members escaping to the 
south while others outlined a chronology of events of the move from present day North 
Korea to points south. Generally, most research participants had impressions and vague 
ideas about how their parents surv ived during Korea's post-war years. Stories recounting 
the early years in the U.S. were more detailed with memories of hardship, blue-collar 
jobs, and sacrifice. Handling the particularities of each family and respecting the unique 
circumstances faced by each. I was able to recognize similar challenges and patterns of 
events that featured in the diversity of experience. Broadly speaking, the research 
participants who shared stories of post-war Korea associated it with poverty, hunger, lack 
of opportunity, the U.S. military, orphans, and death. On the one hand, the interview data 
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showed consistently an image of the U.S. as savior and hero to South Korea, the land of 
opportunity, morally superior to Korea, and as a new home. On the other, a few research 
participants were also critical of ongoing U.S. presence in South Korea and questioned 
popularly held perceptions of the Korean War that depict the U.S. rescuing South Korea. 

The accounts of family stories about the Korean War and the early immigration years 
reveal loss on numerous levels. According to Kenneth R. Mitchell and Herbert 
Anderson, loss is experienced in personal, relational, and societal realms and includes 
intrapsychic, material, role, functional, relationship, and systemic losses. In light of these 
losses and the review of the interview material 1 will discuss five issues that were more 
apparent than others: the legacy of the Korean War. losses related to the Korean War and 
immigration, distance from loss, identity conflict, and dominant narratives of the United 
States. 

The Legacy of the Korean War 

Through the announcement and the invitation to participate in my dissertation 
research, the research participants understood that the Korean War would be a pivotal 
aspect of the interview process. My questions prompted their recollection of family 
stories and 1 learned that the Korean War is usually not a topic of their personal and 
conscious reflections. All nine research participants recalled stories shared by various 
family members and one research participant also indicated that she had researched the 
Korean War on her own for answers to questions about it. An obvious way that second 
generation Korean Americans have been affected by the Korean War is through the 
immigration that ensued on account of the hardships of post-war Korea. The observation 
that Korean American immigration would not have happened had it not been for the 
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Korean War, made by the Korean American man in chapter one. illumines a direct 
connection perceived to tie emigration to the Korean War. Parents of research 
participants talk about the opportunity to better one's life in the U.S. and while this 
cannot be isolated as the sole reason for emigration, this link implicates the Korean War 
and its role in catalyzing mass movement out of Korea. 

Some of the stories suggest a pervasive quality of the Korean War and how its 
influence extended into the immigration years. Kent 78 has deduced that his mother's 
decision and commitment to serving meat at all meals is related to the Korean War and 
how it was a “luxury" item. His mother, wanting a better life for her children was sure to 
provide it at all meals. 

She was bom in forty-four so when she was going through that time it was hard to 
get like good food like it was just rice all the time that's all you would eat rice and 
whatever else um and so meat was a very big uh is is it was a luxury to have so 
when we moved to the States and when we were growing up you know beef and 
things like that were cheaper obviously and it was easier to get so she made sure 
that literally every meal we had had some kind of meat in it...and that was kind of 
her way of making sure that we had it better right now she regrets it cause that's 
how she thinks we all got fat she’s like wish we never fed you guys so much meat 
and just gave you vegetables growing up. 

For Kent, attributes of his current physique and health are related to the lack of meat and 
his mother's experience of the Korean War. 

Continuing with the theme of scarcity during the Korean War. Caroline describes what 
she understands to be “war mentality" that she witnessed in her mother and grandmother. 
Caroline recognizes that her knowledge of the Korean War is limited but has the 
impression that it was “pretty devastating." Even though she does not recall her 


78 All the names of research participants have been made up in order to maintain the 
anonymity of their identities. In choosing English names for the research participants I 
am being congruous with their American identities in providing them English names. 
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grandmother sharing stories about the war, she concludes today that the "war mentality" 

accounts for her mother's and grandmother's attitudes about food. 

I feel like l mean they didn't have a lot of money anyway and then they were like 
in this war mentality and so like everything was (pause) you know gotta save you 
know eat really frugal like no food was ever thrown away uh my grandma used to 
say oh you’ll be punished if you throw that away um she used to make rice crispy 
treats out of leftover cereal... but like random cereals and she would combine 
them all together and we wouldn't eat it (laughing) um but that 1 think that's 
(pause) 1 feel like some of that comes from wartimes... it's like just having to like 
scrap for food and just put every-anything together (upward inflection)...um and 
then (pause) just eating what's on the table...whether it was good or not 

Further, Caroline's impressions of the harsh living conditions her mother's family 

endured in Korea are informed by "the few things'' that her mother has told her. As such. 

Caroline's present day imagination paints a bleak picture of post-War Korea and casts her 

mother's behavior in a manner congruent with the type of life Caroline pictures of the 

past. 


I think my grandma used to have a farm (pause) and so my m-my grandma would 
do a lot of work on the farm and um (pause) they just worked really hard to m- to 
make a living and to be able to eat um (pause)...and 1 f-1 don't know 1 just 
(pause) like 1 imagine this old like raggedy house um (pause) you know with 
seven eight oh nine plus people you know and then any cousins who were bom 
um (pause) like living in this (pause) like tight quarters and um you know with 
like the farm in the back and (pause) uh...(pause) yeah and then (pause) like my 
grandmother won the mother of the year award one year and she won a pot and 
my mom I don't know if she still has it but she used to say oh this is the pot that 
your grandmother won when she won the award and...maybe back then it was a 
big deal but it's just it's a very like (pause) 1 mean it's obviously sturdy it's lasted 
this long... but 1 feel like that that was the prize like (laughing) anyway it was just 
it was it was a very small (pause) um...just you know just very small pot um 
(pause) (clears throat) and so 1 (pause) and so when I th- when 1 see things like 
that I eh I feel like oh they probably (pause) di- you know they were probably 
very poor 

The destitute living conditions of Korea's past continue to find expression in Caroline's 

life, as they shape her impressions of her mother. 
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Patricia, too, identifies a link between her mother's negative experience of the 
Korean War and a personality feature she sees in herself and in her siblings. Patricia 
shares that her maternal family escaped from the north, leaving relative prosperity, 
without Patricia's maternal grandmother and that her mother at the age of eight or nine, 
even though she was the youngest of five children, cooked and cleaned for the entire 
family. Patricia recollects that her maternal grandmother remained in the north with one 
child because police and guards were checking homes and because of Patricia's maternal 
grandmother's poor health. Patricia perceives that her mother is uncomfortable talking 
about her experience and senses some bitterness in her. Patricia “feels badly" that her 
mother has “these memories and that she had to grow up like that" but she also believes 
that she benefitted from her mother's “suffering" and the resulting work ethic her mother 
instilled within Patricia and her siblings. Patricia sees her mother as highly critical of 
white men who, from her perspective, have no reason to be unemployed, for example, 
and who remain jobless. Patricia shares that when she and her siblings see their own 
critical nature, they conclude “that's mom in us." 

Christine's recalled stories are emotion-laden and while she is not explicit about the 
circumstances related to her perception of her mother's angst, it is still noteworthy to 
observe that these stories follow prompts about the Korean War and immigration. 
Christine acknowledges that prior to the interview, she “didn't even pay attention" to her 
parents' immigration experience nor did her parents talk about it. However, through 
piecemeal stories she heard from her parents and her extended relatives. Christine has a 
particular view of her parents' pre-immigration lives in Korea. Christine's paternal 
family was poor and lived in a rural section of Korea. Her father sacrificed school and 
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worked hard to support the family. Christine's mother spoke of having nothing to eat, 
about lice in hair, and about her mother dying early and being raised by her brother. 
Additionally, Christine recalls hearing about the negative things Americans did to 
Koreans, including rape. She recognizes that information her grandfather has shared 
about the Korean War “just gets blocked our and that she does not intend to research the 
Korean War any further. When asked about what people need to know about emigration 
and the Korean War Christine responds that people leave “their motherland" on account 
of a “lot of suffering or something." 

Christine believes that her mother regrets immigrating to the United States and in 
talking about her, Christine reveals a level of emotional discomfort she feels about her 
mother. She indicates that her mother “hides a lot" and that she is very negative. 

Christine does not want to “buy into it fall into it" and says that she tunes her mother out. 
Regarding that which her mother hides, Christine does not want to know the content but 
wishes that her mother would “pick somebody that she's comfortable with and release it." 
She believes that her mother feels alone and misunderstood, that she feels anger and 
hatred, and that she is suffering, “constantly over and over suffering.” When I asked 
Christine what it is like for her that her mother is like this, the following dialogue takes 
place. 

Respondant: (pause) uh (pause) 1 guess that's like it's just 1 feel the presence of 
something it’s just so heavy there's just too much 
Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: so is like is I don't want to touch it 
Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: so 1 just touch as much as I can or 
Interviewer: uh huh 

Respondant: however much the Lord is revealing or baby stepping or 1 don't know 
Interviewer: hm 
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Respondant: I'm just walking day by day trying to (pause) urn (pause) urn (pause) and 
there's just somethings I don't want to touch 
Interviewer: ok 

Respondant: it's just (chuckles) 

Interviewer: cause if you do what's going to happen 

Respondant: I'm a consumed into being like (pause) either (pause) falling into that 
bubble 

Interviewer: into your mom's 
Respondant: bubble 
Interviewer: ok (pause) 

Respondant: so (pause) I don't touch it 

The interview data does not provide information that can conclusively determine the 
exact nature of Christine’s mother's suffering. However, from the short interview 
excerpt above, it is apparent that Christine's posture is to distance herself, thereby 
protecting herself, from her mother's inner turmoil. Is it the Korean War or is it 
immigration that troubles Christine's mother, thereby troubling Christine? To reiterate, 
the interview data does not provide this information and yet. as stated earlier, the 
immigration of many Koreans is inextricably tied to the Korean War and so to isolate one 
from the other is unnecessary. The interview data does provide a picture of an 
impoverished and suffering Korea linked to Christine's knowledge of her parents. 

Kent, Patricia, and Christine share stories about the Korean War and immigration that 
continue to live on in the lives of their parents. 79 Just because families and individuals 
uproot themselves from their motherland does not mean that their progeny are not 
affected by events that they themselves did not witness. Through stories of hunger and 
poverty, the research participants interpret and attempt to make sense of certain aspects of 


79 The stories of other research participants also demonstrate the way that the Korean War 
factors into their current view of their parents and in their personal lives. For the sake of 
the page requirement of this dissertation however. I limit the number of stories to include. 
I chose to include stories wherein research participants made explicit connections 
between a war-related story and a present day observation. 



their parents' and relatives' lives. These connections are a significant dimension of the 
ongoing legacy of the Korean War. 


Stories of Loss 

Emigration perpetuated the theme of family separation all too familiar in 

narratives of the Korean War. Family separation during the Korean War and because of 

emigration figured prominently in the interview stories and without strenuous 

deliberation, I count these as loss. Most explicit is the story of one research participant. 

Kimberly, who expressed sadness that she would never be able to meet members of her 

extended family because of the harrowing circumstances of their escape out of w hat is 

now North Korea. Even before the escape, however, her father's family incurred great 

loss and she describes an aspect of it here. 

So this was all during the time when the Communists uh in North Korea urn they 
were confiscating people's property and stuff for the state and uh (pause) they 
took my dad's family's land and everything and so um (pause) the story is that my 
um (pause) my paternal grandmother like took her jewelry box and like you know 
very little else and they just decided to leave 

Describing in more detail the nature and extent of her paternal family's loss she shares: 

Yeah they had like my kunabugee 80 talks about how beautiful the chestnut trees 
were and how they always had a plethora of chestnuts um (pause) and uh that was 
c-confi seated. 

From her uncle's stories and her own efforts to piece together Korean history and her 
paternal family's escape to the south. Kimberly tells the harrowing story of her father and 
his family fleeing to the south. She deduces that the 38 ,h parallel closed behind her 
father's family after they fled south and Kimberly's paternal grandmother, along with six 


Xfi This is the Korean word that refers to a paternal uncle who is older than the speaker's 
father. 
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to eight boys, escaped to the south. In an effort to conscript males to the military, the 

North Korean army traversed southward to capture and draft males. According to 

Kimberly's uncle, all the sons except for Kimberly's father, who was too young at the 

time, were captured by the North Korean army and conscripted into the North Korean 

army. Kimberly's uncle, who feigned that he had to relieve himself, was able to outrun 

the pursuing soldiers and escaped. He returned to his mother and younger brother, for 

whom he eventually became a surrogate father. Kimberly recounts that her paternal 

grandmother, knowing that she would never see her captured sons again, became 

depressed and died of grief. The following interview excerpt shows Kimberly's response 

to the question, "what's it like for you to hear those stories or to know them now?'' 

Respondant: oh it um (pause) I mean having heard them like my whole life I feel 
(incomprehensible) actually you know I didn't s-start understanding it til 1 was in college 
because again my k-Korean wasn't good enough I believe my kunabugee was telling me 
all of these stories since I was little but 1 never understood him and when 1 started 
learning (pause) or when I started studying Korean more 
Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: as I got older um 1 started understanding the stories better 
Interviewer: uh huh 

Respondant: um but it's always made me have a longing to go (pause) to North Korea to 
back (pause) to their (pause) home village 
Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: and to (pause) you know try to trace back like is the is that plot of land still 

there with the chestnut trees is their (pause) the home that was their building or I mean 

the building that was their home is that (incomprehensible) still there 

Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: probably not 

Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: but I am curious 

Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: and it has always made me feel really sad 
Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: that I haven't met (pause) my dad's side of the family 
Interviewer: uh huh 

Respondant: except for me besides my kunabugee 
Interviewer: uh huh 


81 * * • * 
Kimberly is unsure of the exact number of sons in her father's family. 
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Respondant: I haven't met anybody 
Interviewer: hm 

Respondant: um and i never will 

The loss of family members, the family home, and the related feelings of sadness and 
longing are made plain in Kimberly's recollection. 

Peter, too, articulates his experience of sadness and loss related to his extended family 
members in Korea. His parents migrated to the United States in approximately 1965 or 
1966 and Peter recounts a visit to Korea with his parents when he was in fifth grade. He 
recalls the foreignness of Korea, how he didn't communicate very well with his cousins, 
and his observation that “Korean kids have a different way of playing and stuff like that 
than than 1 do.” While he recognizes that he does not recall as much because he was 
young and trying to process things, he remembers that on this trip, he noticed his parents' 
"overall facial expressions” when they "would visit certain people or certain things." 

Peter shares "that was definitely one of the few first times that I'd seen my dad cry.” 
Related, memories of his mother's facial expressions during the visit were especially 
striking. When I asked about his observations of his parents' facial expressions Peter 
remarks. 

Especially with my mom my mom was very um happy to be around um cause 
when we were there i- we were there for two weeks and m- for most of the trip we 
were in Seoul we stayed at um my uncle's house and so her her siblings were 
there would would visit a lot and and stuff like that so 1 you know I know she was 
just really happy. 

While Peter shares that he does not recall much about his trip to Korea, his parents' facial 
expressions made a lasting impression on him. His father's tears and his mother's 
happiness registered with him and although the reasons for their affective expressions are 
not explicit, it is feasible to implicate family separation as a probably cause. Peter also 



observed in himself his own sadness about leaving Korea after this trip. Comparing his 
experience of his relatives to his experience of his parents' strictness, Peter remarks that 
his relatives were so caring and that he was sad to return to the United States. Upon 
returning, he alludes to his positive feelings about being in Korea “where everybody 
looks like you," the losses sustained by being different in the U.S.. and his growing 
awareness of racial issues and “culturally insensitive or ignorant remarks" in the U.S. It 
is also likely that his father's tears and his mother's joy. while contrasting affective states, 
indicate the loss of family separation related to immigration. Because of this, Peter was 
removed from relationships with extended family members in Korea and did not benefit 
from a broader network of care and support made possible through aunts, uncles, and 
cousins. Needless to say. under different circumstances, if Peter was not a visitor, for 
instance, his relatives may have interacted with him in a different fashion and may not 
have been as caring. It is certainly possible to conjecture various scenarios. However, 
what the interview data does suggest is that different facets of his trip to Korea and the 
return back to the States fostered within Peter an awareness of personal and relational 
loss incurred through immigration. 

Lydia's stories recall painful moments that confronted her mother during the early 
years of their life in the U.S. Like many Korean immigrants, her parents purchased a dry 
cleaning business and worked “24/7" leaving no one to care for a six-month old Lydia. 

As a result, Lydia was sent to Korea to live with her maternal relatives. According to 
Lydia, this decision was precipitated by her mother's “very vivid" recollection of an 
incident involving an elderly Korean couple, hired to watch Lydia while her parents 
worked. Her mother's one resolute request was that “someone actually feed the bottle" to 



Lydia and not to lay her on the ground and feeding her through a propped up bottle. To 
her mother's dismay, one day when '“she went to pick me up and she saw me laying on 
the dirty carpet by myself with the bottle propped in my mouth right just and it I guess it 
broke her heart so then she sent me to Korea." Lydia cries when she shares this story. 
From this point on and for the following three years, Lydia was sent to Korea to live with 
her maternal relatives. She shares another story related to her returning to the States. 
When it was time for Lydia to return, her parents hired a Korean grandmother to travel 
with Lydia. Upon arriving at the airport and her parents being pointed out to her, toddler- 
aged Lydia, "grabbing" the grandmother's leg. refused to acknowledge them. Lydia 
cries, again, telling this story. At a later point in the interview. Lydia refers back to the 
airport story as a vivid memory amidst so much that she does not remember, and explains 
why she was moved to tears, 

1 can't even imagine sending you know (daughter's name) or (daughter's name) to 
urn another country apart from me and not being able to see them for two and a 
half three years because here I am struggling with my husband you know trying to 
make a living for ourselves and trying to make a better life for my child to come 
back to I mean I can't even imagine you know...doing that...so um (pause) and I 
think that's why it affects me also so much you know when 1 was telling you that 
story because (pause) to try to like imagine what (pause) my mom must have 
seen. 


As a mother of two daughters herself. Lydia empathizes with her mother and is 
affectively moved by the experience of the years of separation from her daughter. 

Amongst the interviews, I observed with some consistency the preservation of the 
Korean language, culture, and identity as a recurring theme. Because 1 understand the 
inclination to preserve in relation to the threat of or actualized loss. 1 include a discussion 
of this particular theme in this section on loss. 
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Lydia talks about an incident that happened at home with her parents when she was 
four or five years old. At the dinner table, she was talking to her parents in English when 


"he just looked at me like you know the look” and 

he just slams his hand on the um on the table and he says y-you know in Korean 
you're Korean...you know don't let anyone think that you're not and don't forget 
that you're Korean...you may be in America but you're not white you have 
yellow skin you have slanted eyes you have black hair you look different from 
anyone else that you know' people will think are American you are Korean that's 
why you need to speak Korean to your mom and to me whenever we’re in this 
house you speak Korean you can English at school you can English to your 
friends but you're Korean. 

Lydia comments that this incident "freaked me out" and shares that from then on she 
spoke Korean at home. Lydia expresses that she is grateful for her father's actions 
because she can now speak Korean and has had opportunities on account of her 
proficiency. 

She tells another story about a time when a neighborhood playmate informed her that 
she was either French American or Canadian American. The playmate then asked Lydia. 
“What are you?” Lydia responded that she did not know and went home to ask her 
parents. Lydia recalls her parents explaining that she was American because she was 
born here but that she was also Korean. Upon learning this but not understanding. Lydia 
returned to her playmate and shared that she was Korean American. When she was older 
and in elementary school, Lydia remembers that her father brought her the KoreaAm 
magazine to foster her awareness of her identity. Lydia concludes about her father that 
“in the forefront of his mind” he needed to ensure that she knew she was Korean 
American because “he really wanted me to not lose my (pause) Korean identity." 

Similar to Lydia. Patrick looks back upon his life and observes that his father wanted 
him to know about the history of Korea. When Patrick was in elementary or middle 



school, his father recommended that he read an article about the Korean War and deduces 


from this the import to his father that Patrick know more about Korea's history. Patrick 
also recalls viewing television documentaries about the Korean War and his father 
pointing out the clothing of the people. When asked about the significance of history for 
Korean Americans Patrick comments that it is linked to “preserving (pause) you know 
past events preserving culture so you don't um lose that culture...so you have that sense 
of identity.” 

The motivation to preserve was not isolated to the parents of the research participants 
and has been passed down to their offspring. In fact, several research participants 
communicate their personal desire to preserve connection with Korea. Kimberly talks 
about a disagreement she has with her spouse about a Korean tradition, the dohl event, 
which celebrates the first year of a child's life. 82 The dohl tradition continues to be 
w idely practiced in the form of a party in the Korean American community despite the 
fact that it is now assumed that a child will live well beyond the first year of life. In 
certain U.S. cities with large Korean American communities, businesses cater to the 
whims and tastes of parents who host extravagant parties and a single dohl party can cost 
a family thousands of dollars. Kimberly shares that she and her spouse disagree about the 
importance of a dohl and while she can understand her Korean American spouse's 
perspective that a dohl is “silly.” 

it's hard for me to explain to him why it's not silly to me and actually it means a 
lot to me...and um I don't know why...cause when I see it from his perspective 
it's just a party...and why waste money on things that are (pause) superficial 
really...but to me they’re symbolic too and that' what he doesn't get...um it's 
about a preservation of something that I don't want to be lost...and I think that 

The common understanding is that the tradition was established during times when an 
infant surviving the first year of life defied the odds of a high infant mortality rate in 
Korea. 



definitely is something my parents passed down to me because I'm fm bom 1 was 
here...fm American. 


Kimberly feels American and Korean and is able to see the beauty of Korean culture. 

She remarks that her parents* generation, in their acts of practicing Korean tradition, has. 
in turn, passed the tradition on to her generation. 

When thinking about the next two generations of Korean Americans. Kent is curious 
and wonders if “they are just going to be white-washed are they just going to be 
completely assimilated into the culture.” He states that he wants his children to speak 
Korean and in order to ensure this, he wants to marry a Korean woman who speaks 
Korean better than he does because he wants her to teach their children the language. If 
he and his future wife are unable to teach the language. Kent shares that he will “send 
them somewhere to learn it um because it to me that culture's important." He goes on to 
share that when he visited London for the Olympics and people asked him why he rooted 
for Korea he responded, 

why wouldn't l...but you're American like yeah but what made me who 1 am is 
that Korean culture...as well...as much as the American culture shaped me for 
who I am my that background of who I w-who 1 am and how my parents raised 
me and what my you know what they you know all the stuff that they've 
ingrained in me (upward inflection) (pause) that's Korean you know even though 
(pause) yes this is my country and I will never forsake this country um but I still 
will never say that I'm not Korean...and I don't want future generations (pause) 
and I could probably only control it for maybe one generation but I don't want 
them to forget that like I don't I wouldn't want them to that's again part of being 
the whole whole historian of me like (pause) like even when I was in school 
history was my favorite subject like.. .it was one of those things where it was 
always 1 was always interested in knowing more and and learning where stuff 
came from I would hate for my kids to not speak Korean...that would suck...that 
would you know I would really now would they pass that on to their kids (upward 
inflection) don't know but 1 would want them to (pause) hold on to the culture as 
long as they could. 
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These stories of loss are prominent in the interviews as are the attempts by first and 
second generation to preserve, hold on to. Korean tradition, language, and identity. 

These stories that take place on U.S. soil are a continuous unfolding of the grand 
narrative of a yearning for a country' lost. 

Research participants talked about their less than ideal relationships with parents 
and about factors that weaken the parent-child bond. For some, the language barrier 
hindered communication and this, in turn, impeded family members from attaining 
knowledge about each other, creating a sense of distance within the family. Whether it 
can be said that the language barrier or any other factor accounts for this relational 
dynamic or how this is related to a sense of detachment from the experience of loss, 
detachment and distancing from loss is a significant theme in the research data. 
Detachment from the Korean War and from experiences of loss 

Earlier in this chapter I discussed Christine and her perception of her mother. 
Christine keeps her mother's pain at a distance because she does not want to become 
engulfed by it. Similarly, when asked about the Korean War and if there was anything 
that she wished she knew about it Christine's initial response is that she does not like 
history. As I stated earlier, she goes on to say about the information she heard about the 
War from her grandfather that “somehow it just gets blocked out" and that she does not 
know why. She also states that she has no intent to study the War. 

Caroline, too. communicates a sense of distance from the Korean War. "1 just can't 
fathom it I mean it's like so beyond (pause) what (pause) we what we live it's like so 
beyond our reality.. .yeah it's pretty crazy." When asked if the Korean War has any 
significance for Korean Americans in the U.S.. Caroline responds that she does not think 
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so because it is removed from her reality. She then proceeds to say that had her father 
and uncles talked about the Korean War. it would have become a part of her “spoken 
family history" and thereby the War would have significance. Similarly, Kent shares that 
his family has not discussed the War with him. “They don't ever bring it up...and relive 
that." 

Like Caroline, Peter cannot fathom his parents' lives in Korea and especially related to 
the Korean War years. He shares that he has watched movies about wars and people's 
lives during wartimes and states that. “1 can't 1 just can't imagine that particular level of 
um fear constantly going in in in the back of back of my head." As a result. Peter has a 
great amount of respect for his parents and how they were able to survive the Korean 
War. 

Patricia is saddened because her mother suffered a great deal in Korea after she 
escaped to the South with her father and her siblings. She attributes pain and bitterness to 
her mother's experience and came to these through her mother's body language, words, 
and her expression when she talked about her Korean War experience. When Patricia, as 
a high school student, heard her mother's stories, she did not analyze them but rather 
concluded that “it was just (pause) the way she grew up and...I kind of left it at that." As 
an adult and a parent, Patricia, today believes that she “should know basic facts about the 
War” because “it's part of who I am too...you know...my people... because I'm Korean 
American...and it's something that my own parents went through...any my 
grandparents." She thinks that it is also a responsibility to know more and that if she 
knew more, she would share with her children. For the same reasons. Patricia thinks that 
her three children should also know about the Korean War. Interestingly, she 
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humorously talks about her busy life and how she does not have the time to expand her 
knowledge of the War and states, “but well oh well can't do everything (laughing) and 
(pause) in addition to cooking and cleaning and doing my tennis thing and my substitute 
teaching thing I mean I can't." 

Certain aspects of Lydia's interview also depict distance and detachment from the 
Korean War and from their parents' stories. Lydia shares that it was not until the 
interview that she ever thought about her father's life in Korea and that she "never really 
bothered to really press them or ask them" about their pre-immigration life. She indicates 
that "I'm just realizing that's actually like a really big hole about them you know about 
their past that I don't know" and goes on to conjecture that her parents did not "bother" 
sharing stories about their lives because their mindset was one of starting anew in the 
U.S. and leaving Korea in the past. 

Patrick's comments reveal a perspective held in common with his fellow research 
participants. He, too. has not given much thought to his parents' pre-immigration years 
in Korea. For him. if it "ain't broke don't ask about it" and because his perception is that 
his parents' life in Korea does not affect him now. he does not have any questions. 

Patrick uses the word "detached" to describe SGKAs relationship with the Korean War 
because SGKAs did not personally experience it. He also acknowledges that he does not 
have any questions about the Korean War for his parents. It is interesting to note that 
Patrick, towards the end of the interview and after the interview portions that I relate 
directly above, discusses the importance of knowing the history of Korea and knowing 
"where your family you know initially came from." as this knowledge is related to 
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identity. This perspective seems to contradict his initial comments and resistance about 
knowing more about his parents' lives in Korea. 

Kimberly's responses diverged most significantly from the other research participants 
in her personal pursuit of information about the Korean War. She is motivated to leam 
more because she wants to better understand the stories that she has heard. Kimberly 
believes that SGKAs and subsequent generations need to know about the Korean War for 
justice reasons. She states, “to not know about the War (pause) and to become 
completely divorced from history like that is (pause) an irresponsible way to live...uh 
because there like I said earlier there are still (pause) lasting consequences and 
repercussions and um effects of the War that I feel need to be dealt with." 

Acknowledging the complexity of the U.S. military presence in Korea. Kimberly also 
believes that war-related injustices are ongoing and cites the predicament of Korean 
women “who gave themselves up to like sexual services to U.S. soldiers" and becoming 
involved in a relationship of unequal power. Marrying the U.S. soldiers who fathered 
their children, these women immigrated to the U.S. and comprised the first wave of 
immigrants who would then sponsor the immigration of family members. Kimberly 
acknowledges the shame these women experienced, the import of knowing history, and 
shares that stories like this challenge “the image of the U.S. as just being the savior." 
Similar to others, Kimberly's parents also did not divulge much information about the 
War and her mother “writes it off like yeah it's ok it turned out fine." 

Given the stories of loss recounted above and the ongoing legacy of the Korean War in 
the lives of the research participants, I was struck by the restrained nature of their 
engagement with their personal stories and their family stories. More than one research 
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participant had not actively pursued information or expressed curiosity about their 
parents* stories. Reflecting on my personal role as the interviewer, 1 know that I was 
aware of the part I played in leading the interv iew conversation. I introduced the Korean 
War and immigration as topics for the interview but I also wanted loss and grief to 
emerge without any prompting from me. For this reason 1 decided not to use these words 
unless the research participants introduced them first. These words did not come up in 
any of the interviews and the closest equivalents were the words sad and longing. Does 
the use of these words show that the research participants are aware of the losses they and 
their families have experienced? Are they grieving in an appropriate manner? Is their 
grieving healthy? As the researcher, and based upon the interview data, I am not able to 
provide conclusive answers to these questions. Is someone supposed to shed a 
quantifiable amount of tears to indicate proper grieving? Do particular words convey 
loss and grief? The purpose of this study is not to be definitive or prescriptive about 
anyone's experience of loss or the grief work they pursue. Rather, it is to offer the 
possibility that individuals and communities may not fully engage their loss on account 
of the influence of circumstances and contexts surrounding them. The following two 
themes attend to factors that complicate the ability to recognize loss and to engage grief 
work. 

Identity Confusion 

The stories of the research participants communicated subtle and more obvious 
moments of identity confusion. Being ethnically Korean and simultaneously a citizen of 
the U.S gave rise to awkward feelings and the constant questioning of home and 


belonging. 
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Lydia's interview poignantly describes how she was caught in the urgency of her 
father's desire to preserve her Korean identity. The scary incident at the dinner table and 
the question from her French or Canadian American playmate about her ethnic identity 
were confusing at best and accurately depict a tension that accompanies being Korean 
American. 

Peter was also asked a similar question by a childhood friend who asked if Peter 
was Chinese or Japanese. Not knowing, he went home and asked his parents. His father 
was stunned by his question and his parents were “just really floored and and 
embarrassed and ashamed" that he did not know what Korean was. Peter shares that he 
saw the expression on his parents' face and did not understand “what the big deal" was. 
He remembers that his parents then decided to enroll him in Korean school. Peter also 
recounts stories about his childhood visits to Korea and how foreign things were to him. 
Strange relatives embraced him and lavished him with gifts even as he struggled to 
communicate with cousins who played differently and behaved in ways confusing to 
Peter. He also remembers his relatives purposefully making him American food because 
was from America. Then returning the U.S. he felt sad and experienced the foreignness 
of the U.S. and being more attuned to “culturally insensitive and ignorant remarks." 

Peter shares that returning to the U.S. after being in Korea for three months shifted his 
outlook and that he realized the whiteness of his surroundings and became more aware of 
racial issues. Peter's experiences highlight the outsider status that thwarts the sense of 
belonging. 

When Kent was in elementary school, he came to realize that he was different and 
began to ask, “why do I have to live this way when e- when no one else is." He 
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wondered why his parents did not speak English, why they did not attend PTA meetings 

or sporting events, why they were always working, and why their family never took 

vacations. He remembers visiting the homes of his white friends and observing how 

different they were. When Kent was six or seven he went to a white grandmother's home 

after school until his parents picked him up after work. He describes these moments as 

a little bit of normalcy there in terms of when 1 say normalcy like living the white 
life I guess or living like the how the American life would be versus you know 
going home and and you know I don't know w- like my dad would just be 
randomly doing stuff and my mom would be out cleaning the motel rooms or 
what not and I'm just kinda sit j- sitting there was no like (pause) h- it wasn't like 
this nuclear family that was sitting down for dinners together. 

Kent had a keen awareness of the differences between his Korean family and what he 

understood to be normal white culture. 

In recounting visits to Korea when he was younger. Kent recalls feeling like a 
foreigner and being viewed as one by his relatives. He talks about not knowing his 
relatives at all and then visiting Korea for the first time when he was twenty-five or 
twenty-seven. On this trip, his relatives had gathered for dinner and were shocked to find 
that Kent was conversant in Korean. In preparation for the dinner, his relatives had 
invited a cousin from Guam who could function as an interpreter for Kent and expressed 
relief when they realized that they did not have to “cater" to him. He also recalls his 
relatives staring at him and imagines that they were wondering, “who is this alien?" 

These incidents in Korea coupled with his interpretation of that which is normal in the 
U.S. certainly constitutes cultural contexts wherein identity confusion and ambivalence is 
understandable. 

Caroline realized that her parents were not from the U.S. by picking up on 
seemingly inconsequential events related to being Korean. Laughing, she shares that she 
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grew up thinking that she was white until her friends visited her home and saw Korean 
food. Caroline states that in their questions about the food. “I'd have moments and 
glimpses of oh this is not normal.” She adds, “you know but then those moments would 
pass and then I would go back to thinking I was white urn (laughing) (pause).” Growing 
up in a predominantly white neighborhood and attending a school where she was one of a 
few Asians, her awareness of her ethnic identity was not enduring. 

Patricia talks about struggling with her racial identity and her deliberations about 
her mother's name. Even though both of her parents had been given English names. 
Patricia was aware that her mother's name in all of her paperwork was a "funky first 
name” and that she wished her mother identified more with her English name. When 
Patricia was eight-years old. her family moved to a predominantly white neighborhood 
and she recalls wanting to be accepted and the internal struggle with her racial identity. 
“My mom has a weird name and um (pause) everyone's blond hair or or brunette with 
light brown eyes or blue eyes...l definitely wanted to look like Barbie...when I was 
young...and so to find that out that your mom...came from somewhere else...that w- 
wasn't necessarily a positive experience." 

Kimberly shares a story' that illustrates the tension of identity conflict and its 
impact upon an important decision she had to make and the accompanying emotional 
process. For two years, Kimberly taught English at a Korean university situated in a 
town where the U.S. military had a strong presence and where anti-U.S. sentiment was 
prevalent. During her time there the university students held anti-U.S. protests in 
response to an incident where U.S. military tanks ran over two Korean children. 

Kimberly recounts that one of her students came to her office and “implored” her to 
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participate in their protests. While she sympathized with them because of her own 
skepticism about the presence of the U.S. military in Korea, she declined because she 
identifies as an American. She remarks that she was “totally torn." “didn't know what to 
do." and felt uncomfortable. 

These stories and their accompanying memories situate the research participants 
in a bicultural space that imparts upon them a partial construal of self that denies full 
identification with either Korea or the U.S. This suggests a quandary' for SGKAs who. 
caught in between, then do not necessarily know how to navigate their conflicting 
worlds. 83 

American Dream and Immigration Narrative 

T he American Dream narrative as well as a common immigrant experience storyline 
emerged from the majority of the interviews. Most of the interview participants 
mentioned the American Dream without any prompting and attributed their family's 
immigration to the pursuit of this dream. The shared storyline is one wherein the harsh 
circumstances in Korea warranted the decision to uproot “for a better life" in the 
abundance of economic and educational opportunity in the U.S. This portrayal of the 
U.S. was familiar and influential in the worldview of first generation Korean American 
immigrants. 


83 The comments that research participants made about the foreignness of 
Korea/normalcy of the U.S. and feelings of non-acceptance in the U.S. echoes the stark 
oppositional configurations of the Occident and the Orient characteristic of the 
Orientalism that dominated social scientific thinking in the U.S. in the 1920s. See Henry 
Yu. Thinking Orientals: Migration , Contact, and Exoticism in Modern America (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2001), 47-54 for a more in depth discussion of 
Orientalism and its influence upon sociological studies about race relations. 
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Kent does not see any reason for his parents to have emigrated unless the 
circumstances there were dire enough to necessitate such a decision. Kent imagines that 
the survival mentality of pre-immigration life in Korea made emigration appealing. He 
states, "they must have had it bad in order for them to wanna leave just to start all over." 

Kimberly discusses the prevalence of the American Dream narrative in the Korean 
American church where she grew up. This positive depiction of the dream entails 
arriving in the U.S. with nothing and succeeding in its acquisition through children who 
attend Ivy League colleges and whose success validates the personal hardship of first 
generation Korean Americans, many whose first jobs were blue collar work. She 
comments that the American Dream was real for many first generation immigrants. 

Peter, too, mentions that children are a consideration for first generation parents who 
emigrate. For Peter's father, the "ultimate consideration" for emigration was an 
impoverished Korea and a “better environment" in which to raise children. Beyond 
economic variables, Peter's father was convinced that he wanted to raise his children with 
a sense of morality found in the U.S. This value far outweighed the corruption he 
witnessed in Korea. 

Patrick refers to the immigration narrative as a stereotype and tells the story of his 
sister writing a response to a newspaper and stating, “sometimes life is pretty good 
outside the U.S. too." Even with this, however, and consistent with the immigration 
storyline familiar to other research participants; emigration was motivated by “love for 
the children” and was not for the benefit of first generation parents. Immigration was 
difficult as was the adjustment to a different country. Patrick believes that SGKAs 
should know this. Other research participants share that they have enormous respect for 
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their parents who endured hardship and established a better life in the U.S. Patricia 
begins to cry when talking about her level of appreciation for her parents and has 
difficulty stopping the tears. Lydia shares that she “can't even imagine" her parents' 
early immigration years and imagining herself being separated from her child while she 
and her husband are struggling to make a living in the U.S. 

The positive feelings and cognitions about the U.S. evident in the American Dream 
mirror the view of the U.S. as savior of Korea, yet another theme about the U.S. that was 
mentioned by various research participants. This storyline maintains that the U.S. saved 
Korea during the Korean War. Research participants articulate their skepticism about 
this but also recognize that their first generation parents have completely adopted this 
view. Peter and Patrick mention the hero status of General MacArthur in the eyes of 
older Koreans. Kimberly mentions two recent Korean movies whose more ambivalent 
depictions of the Korean War do not conclude the savior status of the U.S. and argues 
that SGKAs need to know Korean history in order to advance an alternative narrative of 
the U.S. 

In this chapter we have discussed the qualitative and theological methods 
employed to interpret the interview data. I presented some preliminary remarks about the 
narrative approach and elaborated further on a distinct narrative orientation significantly 
informed by Foucault's philosophy of discourse and more specifically how power and 
knowledge affect self-surveillance. Osmer's four tasks of practical theology and Lartey's 
liberative praxis method will inform the pastoral theological response in chapter five. In 
the next chapter we will explore narratives that are relevant to SGKAs and their 
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experience in the U.S. context and examine sociocultural dynamics that shape the 
interpretive acts of the researcher. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

CONTEXTS OF DISENFRANCHISEMENT 
Introduction 

In this chapter we discuss the social context of the U.S. and the myths and 
narratives that play a prominent role in the shaping of human experience. I also articulate 
how racial microagressions can construct the perception of reality for Asian Americans. 
As researcher. I will be transparent about how I have been affected by microaggressions 
and how this shapes the way 1 interpret the research data. Additionally. 1 will present 
racial formation theory and how the social construction of people of color, including 
Asian Americans, advances vested, political interests and how society is arranged and 
structured. I also discuss dominant U.S. narratives pertaining to Asian Americans and 
how these constrict the parameters of identity. Before doing this. 1 present a brief 
account of the development of ethnic studies in the U.S. and how this has advanced a 
liberative scholarship more representative of the interests and reality of people and 
communities of color. This is important because the history depicts the marginalizing 
cultural context that gave rise to seminal efforts to privilege the subjective experience of 
Asian Americans. 

History of Ethnic Studies 

November 6. 1978 marked the beginning of the longest student strike in the history of 
the United States. On the campus of San Francisco State College, student leaders of the 
Third World Liberation Front protested the university for an education more germane to 
the needs of their communities, rather than the needs of corporations, and within reach of 
their people. The first ethnic studies school resulted from this five-month long and. at 
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times, violent demonstration that eventually involved university police, the highest 
echelon of university administrators, and politicians. African American, Chicano. Latino, 
Asian American, and Native American students challenged with their bodies dominant 
ideologies embedded in their education and exercised their right to determine and shape 
their futures. In this their aim was to establish a “"new consciousness.”' For Asian 
Americans, this meant an end to silence and an assertion of identity. In fact, historian 
and activist Yuji Ichioka, coined the phrase "Asian American’ during this time as a 
denunciation of the West's imposition of "Oriental' on Americans of Asian ancestry. 1 
This period in the history of the U.S. was rife with protests on multiple fronts as women, 
antiwar, civil rights, and other oppressed groups fought to give voice and power to the 
shaping of their destinies. And while their efforts did not significantly alter the 
entrenched political and economic bases of privilege and power, these movements 
affected changes within social relations and widespread opinion and birthed an assembly 
of individuals driven by the pursuit of their vision of a new society. 2 Ensuing from the 
tumultuous period referred to as the sixties, when a spirit of protest, agency, and voice 
inspired activism from women and people of color, is the proliferation of Asian 
American 1 scholarship, research, publication, and artistry evoking the spirit of self- 


1 While widely used, this appellation does not explicitly represent specific ethnic 
identifications thereby eliciting uncertainty when referencing the self. Min Zhou, “Are 
Asian Americans Becoming White?” in Contemporary Asian America: A 
Multidisciplinary Reader , 2 nd ed„ ed. Min Zhou and J.V. Gatewood (New York: New 
York University Press, 2007), 354. 

2 Karen Umemoto, “"On Strike!' San Francisco State College Strike. 1968-1969: The 
Role of Asian American Students,” in Contemporary Asian America: A Multidisciplinary 
Reader , 2 nd ed.. ed. Min Zhou and J.V. Gatewood (New York: New York University 
Press, 2007). 25. 

3 My use of Asian American is deliberate in the recognition of the sociopolitical reality 
that Omi and Winant discuss wherein race is inextricably tied to interpretations of 
societal dynamics and hierarchical arrangements. Zhou refers to the research of Yen Le 
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determination and contestation reminiscent of the progenitors of ethnic studies. Their 
works privilege the Asian American experience and are unapologetic in their ambition to 
illumine race relations, public policies, pedagogical practices, clinical research, cultural 
representations, to name a few. through an hermeneutics of and for Asians in America. 
The examination of race in the U.S. context is central to the ongoing interpretation of the 
interview data from the previous chapter because I argue that Korean Americans, as 
racialized subjects, are invariably shaped by cultural representations that relegate Asian 
Americans to a particular identity and thereby, to widely accepted and essentialized, 
patterned ways of being. 

Stereotypes and cultural representations like yellow' peril, perpetual foreigner, and 
model minority are subjugating because these externally constructed images define and 
delimit the identity of individuals and communities. The power of these representations 
lies in the belief that the caricature is determinative of salient and defining information 
about identity, personality, habits, relationship patterns, personal and communal 
strengths, and weaknesses, for instance. Cultural representations have a prescriptive 
quality about them and I will discuss in this chapter how these seemingly immutable 
portrayals are mired in memory and in how history has been iterated. 

Racial Formation Theory’ 

Michael Omi and Howard Winant present a discussion about racialized 
subjectivity and stereotypes as racial projects. By employing their theory. I argue that 

Espiritu who concluded that Asian American identification is a "political ideology" of 
middle class, U.S. bom. and educated Asians, who unlike Asian immigrants, are not 
necessarily aware of their national ties and whose daily struggle is for survival. See 
Zhou, “Are Asian Americans?" 356. Because an aspect of my project is to raise 
awareness of historical and current sociopolitical realities that marginalize and racialize 
Koreans in America, my work is inevitably political. 
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SGKACs are racialized subjects and that stereotypes have contributed to identity 
ambivalence, thereby disengaging them from their experience of loss and grief. 

Given the prominent role of race in affecting views of immigration and ethnicity, it 
would be negligent to deem optional a continued and deliberate study of race limited to 
academia and not inclusive of all disciplines that affect clinical practice, judicial 
processes, education, healthcare, and religious life. Since race has been used to validate 
the mistreatment of people and has justified claims of superiority, conscientious study of 
it must remain. Ethnic studies scholarship, including the contributions from Asian 
Americans, is vitally invested in the exploration of race and the way it manifests and is 
informed by sociopolitical considerations in the U.S. Omi and Winant present their 
critical treatment of race and advocate for a paradigm through which to view race, 
divergent from the widely accepted though challenged use of ethnicity to interpret race as 
a phenomenon. According to the authors, race in the U.S. context has been interpreted 
through the paradigms of ethnicity, class, and nation. In these paradigms, race is a by¬ 
product of social stratifications and dynamics primarily organized around class, ethnicity, 
and nation. Omi and Winant dispute these construals of race and aim to “develop an 
alternative conception which does not treat race epiphenomenally or subsume it within a 
supposedly more fundamental category." In other words, race is a primary mechanism 
through which society is organized 4 and based upon this assertion. Omi and Winant have 
developed an alternative paradigm of race that underscores racial formation as the 
fundamental lens through which to assess the complex nature of race in the U.S. Racial 
formation theory examines “how groups become racially identified, how racial identities 

4 Michael Omi and Howard Winant. Racial Formation in the United States: From the 
1960s to the 1990s, 2 nd ed. (New York: Routledge. 1994). 12-13. 
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and meanings changed over time, or how racial conflicts shape the American polity and 
society." 5 Before presenting their theory on racial formation I will provide a brief 
description of the ethnicity paradigm because the authors purport that of the three, 
features of the ethnicity model resemble racial formation dynamics most closely. 6 An 
examination of this paradigm also illustrates the possibility of different social analysis 
when race is the privileged interpretive framework. 

The ethnicity paradigm has been the prevailing lens through which to view race in the 
U.S. since the 1920s, when it challenged long-standing theories of race that were based 
on biology and evolution. These earlier conceptualizations conferred on race a critical 
genetic quality wherein traits such as sexuality, temperament, and intelligence were 
perceived inextricably linked to race. The contention of a biology-based theory was that 
racial inferiority and superiority were part of an established natural order and that non¬ 
white races were an aberration from the superior and normative white race. 7 In the 1940s 
and during a time in U.S. history' wherein the political tenor of the nation espoused the 
rhetoric of a democratic U.S. battling against international despots, the ethnicity 
paradigm emerged, heralding equality for all. This paradigm understood race to be a 
social category and as one of many determining features of ethnic identity, a “group 
formation process" that is informed by language, religion, nationality, to name a few, and 
by an inherited sense of group identification. As such, adherents of this theory were 
concerned with issues related to emigration, the separation and assimilation of ethnic 
identity, and the sociopolitical impact of ethnicity. 8 And by applying the “immigrant 

5 Omi and Winant, Racial Formation. 3. 

6 Ibid., 49. 

7 Ibid., 12, 14-15. 

8 Ibid., 15. 
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analogy 4 * * * * * " to non-European immigrants, the ethnicity paradigm argued that all immigrants 
could be integrated into the U.S. similar to the European immigrants. 10 * This paradigm 
has been critiqued in its inability to distinguish between the radically different experience 
of immigration from European and non-European countries'' and in its failure to grasp 
the fundamental role of race in sociopolitical inequalities and stratification. Additionally, 
to focus on ethnicity limits the breadth and scope of study and examination to issues of 
identity, inclusion, incorporation, and ethnic preservation, based on the assumption that 
minority groups' integration into the U.S. mainstream would follow the pattern 
established by early European immigrants, 12 many who were Irish or Jewish and 
considered nonwhite but with the acquisition of wealth and status “attained ‘white’ 
membership." 13 Despite these shortcomings, however, the ethnic paradigm does observe 
the mutable quality of ethnic identities and in relation to the current political climate and 
related issues. 14 

A racial formation approach does not invalidate the contributions of the 
aforementioned paradigms of race. Each theory, on its own or in tandem with another 
paradigm, produces nuanced understandings of how race functions and how it is utilized 


4 The “immigrant analogy” assumes that non-European immigrants can achieve the same 

level of inclusion into all ranks of U.S. society so long as the circumstances the 

transatlantic European immigrants faced in the U.S. are reproduced. See Omi and 
Winant, Racial Formation, 16. 

10 Ibid., 16, 19. 

11 This analogy does not observe the “qualitatively different historical experience—one 

which included slavery, colonization, racially based exclusion, and in the case of Native 

Americans, virtual extirpation. In addition, it has been argued, the paradigm tends to 

“‘blame the victims'" for their plight and thus to deflect attention away from the ubiquity 
of racial meanings and dynamics.” See ibid.. 20. 

12 Ibid., 48. 

13 Zhou, “Are Asian Americans?" 354. 

14 Omi and Winant. Racial Formation. 49. 
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to make sense of social mobility, structure, and other societal dynamics and processes. 15 
To reiterate, however, a racial formation perspective is necessary because these 
paradigms "fail to grasp the extent to which U.S. society is racially structured from top to 
bottom.” 16 What is the racial formation paradigm then? 

Over the span of almost a century', the notion that race is a fixed and biologically 
determined dimension of humanity has come under scrutiny and yet this perspective 
doggedly persists. The opposite thought, that race is illusory and will one day be 
something of the distant past, is also a feature of the mainstream U.S. culture. 17 This 
view purports that the egalitarian virtues of the U.S. will persistently erode the forces that 
sustain the problem of race. Omi and Winant find both perspectives problematic and 
offer an alternative outlook. For them, race is "an unstable and 'decentered' complex of 
social meanings constantly being transformed by political struggle.” 16 As such, the racial 
formation paradigm underscores the import of race by conceptualizing it as that which 
"signifies and symbolizes social conflicts and interests by referring to different types of 
human bodies.” 20 which is arbitrarily determined. Wary of the temptation to think it 
possible to discard such an unstable and capricious concept, the racial formation theorists 
see as naive and impractical any effort to do away with race, a formulation about 
humankind that has played a prominent role in shaping worldviews and social 
arrangements, when everyone presumably understands race and who comprises a 
particular racial group. Rather than see race as a relic of the past or as a problem that 


15 

16 

17 

18 
io 
20 


Omi and Winant, Racial Formation. 49-50. 
Ibid.. 50. 

Ibid., 54. 

Ibid., 1-2,55. 

Ibid., 55. 

Ibid. 
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must be transcended, the racial formation paradigm realistically grasps the way race is 
operationalized. “Thus we should think of race as an element of social structure rather 
than as an irregularity within it; we should see race as a dimension of human 
representation rather than an illusion." 21 With race defined, we turn now to expand on 
the racial formation paradigm. 

Proponents of this paradigm view racial formation as a “sociohistorical process by 
which racial categories are created, inhabited, transformed, and destroyed." This process 
takes shape through “projects" that arrange and order “human bodies" and the social 
structures people inhabit. Each project is shaped and informed by its own particular 
historical, cultural, and sociopolitical milieu. Additionally, and an essential feature of 
this theory, is that it implicates hegemony by establishing a connection between its 
progression and subsequent racial formation projects. 22 The expansive scope of racial 
projects extends from social structure and the implications of race therein to the countless 
daily judgments made on the basis of skin color. Politically conserv ative and liberal 
racial projects construe race differently, with wide-reaching policy implications. Most 
germane to my research are the more commonplace and automatic racial projects that 
take place daily wherein race is noticed alongside the related assessments and 
conclusions about individuals and communities. Racial stereotypes attest to a “racialized 
social structure" 22 that forms meaning and experiences of race. And while the structural 
implications of these daily experiences do not directly affect sociopolitical structures, the 
representations of race within racial projects become 'common sense' thereby 

21 Omi and Winant. Racial Formation . 3. 55. 

22 Ibid., 55-56. 

23 Ibid., 57. 
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indoctrinating people into a racialized social structure. 24 “Race becomes ‘common 
sense’—a way of comprehending, explaining, and acting in the world." 25 In other words, 
it is well within the realm of a racialized social structure to assume that all Asians excel 
at math and are inept athletically. Thus, common sense renders an interpretation and 
assessment of experience along the lines of race and indirectly, these influence structures, 
as common sense informs the manner in which individuals relate to the institutions and 
associations that connect people to society. 26 To locate stereotypes in the realm of 
everyday occurrences in no way diminishes the influence these wield and the function 
they serve. Stereotypes emerge from a historically situated discourse of race that is tied 
to social crisis and unrest. 27 

Racial formation theory and the following discussion about racialized subjectivity 
echo the contribution of social constructionist thought in articulating a politics of identity. 
In light of the various realms of human organization and structure, identity construction 
happens in multiple arenas. For one. family, friends, and relatives who occupy the more 
intimate bonds of relationship influence the self. Additionally, at the societal level, the 
vested interests of the media inform decisions about features and characteristics to be 
highlighted in the portrayals of any categorization of people. Gergen argues that these 
representations are an entree into politics and are determining of sociocultural, legal, and 
economic disregard or favor. 28 


24 Omi and Winant. Racial Formation. 56-60. 

2? Ibid.. 60. 

26 Ibid. 

Robert G. Lee, Orientals: Asian Americans in Popular Culture (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 1999). 12. 

28 Gergen, Invitation to Social Construction. 51. 
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Racialized Subjectivity 

Hellena Moon, in her article ”The ‘Living Human Web* Revisited: An Asian 
American Pastoral Care and Counseling Perspective." contends that Asian Americans as 
racialized subjects adhere to certain forced cultural representations that are 
homogenizing. These popular representations disregard the heterogeneity of Asian 
Americans and “firmly entrenches the power to control past, present, and future Asian 
American discursive representations in the hands of mainstream European culture." 
Stereotypes about Asian Americans thus apply to all Asian Americans. Moon insists that 
the field of pastoral care and counseling will be guilty of subjugating individuals and 
communities if it adheres to homogeneous renderings of Asian Americans. 21 ' 

Given the sounding of the alarm to resist the essentializing of Asian Americans by 
acknowledging the sociopolitical forces that construct subjectivity, the question remains 
about anything being distinctive about being Asian in America as compared to other 
racial groups. Mary Clark Moschella points to this tension in her remarks as she shifts 
her focus from description to pastoral theological reflection in her study of an Italian and 
Sicilian immigrant community in San Pedro. California. Implementing Elaine Graham's 
‘critical phenomenology of Christian practice.* Moschella. with research participants, 
explores the points of connection and departure between a particular immigrant 
community's experience and their active and more embedded religious practices. 
According to Moschella. “the transcendent power of the holy is always found embedded 


24 Hellena Moon, “The ‘Living Human Web* Revisited: An Asian American Pastoral 
Care and Counseling Perspective," Sacred Spaces 3 (2010): 15, accessed December 20. 
2013, http://www.aapc.org/media/76013/hmoon_pastoral_care.pdf 
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in cultural particularity. There is no unmediated knowledge of God." 30 Later, however, 
she issues a cautionary word regarding the notion of cultural values, given the way that 
culture has been viewed as fixed and has been isolating of immigrant groups. Instead she 
proffers the use of‘situated values' as an alternative. As such and by way of her thick 
description of this particular San Pedro community. Moschella identifies three situated 
values that emerge from her study of their religious practices; connection, multiplicity, 
and celebration. 31 Cultural particularity and situatedness make it possible to think of 
cultural distinctions without forgetting sociopolitical considerations and the thick 
description of situatedness surfaces the particular distinctions of a culture at a specific 
point in history. Insofar as Moschella is able to identify three situated values in the San 
Pedro community by researching their situatedness, similarly. I will identify distinctive 
features of Korean American immigrants' experience and make the necessary and 
additional hermeneutic move to view these in light of “cultures as a ground of contest in 
relations." 32 In this way. this project differs from Moschella's research. Second 
generation Korean Americans, whose skin pigmentation is not white, find it impossible to 
shed their yellowness and in the context of the U.S. where skin color is and has been 
inextricably tied to hierarchical societal arrangements second generation Korean 
Americans are bound to our skin color and to any cultural representations tied to this. 
Moschella understands that her research partners have a choice in maintaining their 
ethnic identity and remarks that this is a “privilege" that non-white Americans do not 


30 Mary Clark Moschella, Living Devotions: Reflections on Immigration. Identity, and 
Religious Imagination (Eugene. OR: Pickwick Publications. 2008), 146. 

31 Ibid., 146. 147. 

32 Phan. “The Experience of Migration." 153. 
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have. 11 Without discounting the hardships that all immigrants face, regardless of skin 
pigmentation, the Italian and Sicilian immigrants in Moschella's project, as they 
established themselves in the U.S.. were not beholden to their ethnic identity and were 
eventually considered white. Moschella acknowledges that the community at Mary Star 
of the Sea can do more to engage white privilege and racial discrimination. However, 
these issues not being the primary research topics of her study, Moschella does not 
elaborate on this growing edge for the community at Mary Star. 

The aim of my project is necessarily different and will address such issues 
because my research partners cannot divorce themselves from yellowness and because 
skin color has been the justification for unfair and arbitrary immigration legislation, 
prejudicial labor laws, and discriminatory housing ordinances in Asian American history. 
To examine the present day losses of second generation Korean Americans without a 
hermeneutical framework that accounts for the subordinating and marginalizing effects of 
dominant and hegemonic ideologies and institutions is short-sighted and does not account 
for the historical and systemic processes that inform constructed experience. 

Eliza Noh, convinced of the sociopolitical nature of U.S. “neo-colonial" 
objectives, 34 is highly critical of interpretive approaches that are norming, essentializing. 
and that have hegemonic motivations and relegate Asian American women to a racialized 
and gendered subject status 35 as perpetual foreigners mired in unassimilable, 

33 Moschella, Living Devotions. 181. 

34 Eliza Sun Noh, “Suicide among Asian American Women: Influences of Racism and 
Sexism on Suicide Subjectification" (Ph.D. diss.. University of California. Berkeley. 
2002), 3, 4. 

35 In her discussion of “suicide subjectification.' Noh observes the social construct 
processes implicated in the subject formation of Asian American women. She remarks. 
“My analysis shifts from strictly biochemical or biologistic explanations of suicide 
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idiosyncratic, and culturally specific behaviors. By relegating Asians to rigid and 
permanent structures and parameters of culture, a culturist approach defines what is 
means to be Asian in America, to be other, and to remain on the periphery. In her 
provocative study of suicidality amongst women of Asian descent. Noh demonstrates 
how the model minority caricature, attributed to Asian Americans, has permanence 
because it is informed by the enduring and a priori nature of culture. Thus and roughly 
speaking, to locate suicidality amongst Asian American women in the phenomena related 
to the narrow and specific space of Asian culture exonerates stratifying sociopolitical 
dynamics. 36 Noh's scholarship directs pastoral theological consideration beyond the 
isolated and closed purview of cultural variables in discussions about immigration to the 
broader scope of the social and systemic factors. 

The critique of the culturist approach presented by Noh must be taken into account in 
any scholarship regarding ethnic minorities wherein culture is a predominant and 
operative hermeneutic. The sociopolitical analyses called for by Noh must be included in 
descriptions of situatedness, is crucial to method in pastoral theology, and is vital to 
responsible scholarship regarding racial minority persons and communities in the U.S. 
Racial Microaggressions 

Stereotypes can be considered a form of microaggression and Deraid Wing Sue 

writes about their oftentimes-subtle nature and how the constant experience of these 

affects individuals. Microaggressions are expressed towards any group that is 

marginalized on the basis of, for example, race, gender, and sexual orientation. 

Microaggressions are the “commonplace daily verbal, behavioral, or environmental 

towards an examination of how social ideology informs clinical or scientific definitions 
of suicidal identity or thought.” Noh, “Suicide among Asian American Women." 2-3. 

36 Ibid.. 15-21,23-24. 
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indignities, whether intentional or unintentional, that communicate hostile, derogatory, or 
negative racial slights and insults to people of color." 37 Microaggressions are verbally, 
nonverbally, and environmentally manifested and go unnoticed by the perpetrator as 
having been demeaning and invalidating. 

in discussing racial microaggressions. Sue maintains that these can be categorized 
as microinsults, microassaults, and microinvalidations. Stereotypes and other cultural 
representations can be viewed as microinvalidations and for the purpose of this study we 
will attend to this category more closely. Microinvalidations are oftentimes 
unconsciously motivated and do not register in the awareness of the perpetrator. Sue 
defines them as “communications that exclude, negate, or nullify the psychological 
thoughts, feelings, or experiential reality of a person of color." 34 Stereotypes that are 
applied to individuals force a particular experience onto them, thereby minimizing or 
invalidating any experience that does not fit the prescribed identity. Sue argues that 
microinvalidations are the most damaging form of microaggressions because these deny 
the reality of people's experience. One example of a microinvalidation theme is being an 
“alien in one's own land" and this form of microaggression is most often directed to 
Asian and Latino Americans. While an Asian American might identify as American, she 
is constantly asked where she is from. This persistent question undermines her 
identification and experience as an American and perpetuates the view that she is a 
foreigner. 40 1 will discuss in chapter five how certain pastoral presentations of the grief 

37 Deraid Wing Sue. Microaggressions in Everyday Life: Race, Gender, and Sexual 
Orientation (Hoboken. NJ: John Wiley and Sons. 2010). 5. 

3X Ibid.. 5, 25. 

34 Ibid.. 29. 

40 Sue. Microaggressions in Everyday Life. 37. 
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experience must resist the microinvalidating tendency and hear the experience of Korean 
Americans for the development of an appropriate pastoral response. 

Sue also writes about the effects of microaggressions and one of these in 
particular is pertinent to my role as researcher and interpreter. Many individuals from 
marginalized communities develop a "‘healthy paranoia or cultural mistrust'” of people 
in the dominant culture because of repeated experiences of discrimination. This helpful 
skepticism toward behaviors and motivations has functioned as a survival strategy for 
individuals who have needed to discern the true intentions of society. Sue writes. 
"Healthy paranoia calls for the recipient of microaggressions to give equal or even 
greater weight to viewing incidents from past experiences of prejudice and 
discrimination.” 

Another effect of repeated microaggressions is the phenomenon of shifting the 
blame and fault of the microaggression from the target to the perpetrator. Rather than 
constantly questioning one's experience and asking if one is being overly sensitive, the 
target of the microaggression deflects self-doubt to the perpetrator and implicates the 
dominant culture’s unawareness instead. Sue refers to this behavioral shift as 
empowerment and validation of the self. 

As an Asian American. 1 see in myself both of the effects that Sue describes. As 
such. 1 am aware of my healthy paranoia and recognize how 1 have chosen to interpret the 
research data specifically with stereotypes and narratives in mind. These function as 
lenses through which 1 interpret the stories of the research participants. Before 
elaborating on this further, I will present the cultural representations of the U.S. and of 
Asian Americans that inform my hermeneutics. 
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Asylum as National Myth 

A certain positive image of the U.S. has prevailed for centuries and has spanned across 
the continents. This alluring image has beckoned people from distant lands to come and 
find refuge and to begin life anew in a land of plenty. For centuries, immigrants from all 
continents have left family and home and have found their way to U.S. shores with the 
firm belief that their lives could indeed be prosperous in this new land. The power of 
cultural representations of national identity like this one is due in part to the long¬ 
standing and enduring aspect of these portrayals. These images have proven to be 
malleable at the hands of political and national interests, to name a few. A survey of the 
history of the U.S. illumines the motivations of the founders of this country to present the 
U.S. in a particular way. Narratives of the U.S. upon which this nation has built itself 
communicates a certain image to the international community and informs expectation of 
this nation. 

According to Lawrence H. Fuchs, more current understandings of immigration are 

dependent upon the ideas of asylum, assimilation, race and ethnic diversity and how these 

have developed since the civil rights years of the 1960s and 1970s. 41 Because the asylum 

myth is most pertinent to my study, I will present Fuchs's treatment of this myth in 

particular. The notion of the U.S. as asylum provided the justification and reason for the 

creation of a new nation. In other words, the U.S. was founded upon “the myth that the 

United States was created by God as an asylum in which liberty, opportunity, and reward 

for achievement were possible, and in which equal rights would be guaranteed for 

newcomers." Fuchs critiques the claims of this founding myth by arguing that it served 

41 Lawrence H. Fuchs, "Thinking About Immigration and Ethnicity in the United States." 
in Immigrants in Two Democracies: French and American Experience , ed. Donald L. 
Horowitz and Gerard Noiriel (New York: New York University Press. 1992). 40. 
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the economic interests of Americans who sought to recruit new European immigrants to 

fight the American Indians, to claim land, and to provide the necessary labor for more 

capital. “Territorial and capital expansion drove immigration policy; the founding myth 

rationalized it." 42 Fuchs provides quotes by George Washington, who referred to the 

U.S. as '“an Asylum...to the oppressed and needy of the Earth'" and who described this 

nation as “'the bosom of America open to receive., .the oppressed of all Nations and 

Religions" and who were “'welcome to a participation of all our rights and privileges.'" 

Similarly. Thomas Jefferson's inquiry, “'shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on the 

globe?'" conveys a distinct identity for the U.S. as a refuge for all who are oppressed. 

Fuchs is quick to point out the hypocrisy in such inflated depictions of the U.S. in that 

this myth pertained only to white immigrants and was solely for the purpose of securing 

labor for the pursuit of wealth and ridding the land of its original inhabitants. From the 

closing quarter of the nineteenth century through the 1960s. the term asylum fell out of 

popular use as the U.S. established stricter immigration policies. However, in the 1980s. 

after the civil rights movement and w ith the liberalization of immigration, the term was 

recovered and was applied broadly to all people regardless of nationality or race. A quote 

from Ronald Reagan's acceptance speech as the Republican presidential candidate is 

thick with the depiction of the U.S. as a welcoming asylum. 

Can we doubt that only a Divine Providence placed this land, this island of 
freedom here as a refuge for all those people in the world who yearn to breathe 
freely. Jews and Christians enduring the persecution behind the Iron Curtain, the 
boat people of Southeast Asia, of Cuba and Haiti, victims of drought and famine 
in Africa... 41 


42 Fuchs, "Thinking about Immigration," 39. 

43 Ibid., 40. 
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Once again, this lofty portrayal of the U.S. that had been applied to European immigrants 

fleeing communist countries than to immigrants from Asia, reveals the malleable nature 

of this depiction. Fuchs argues that this myth found political expression again after many 

decades of dormancy because it had already been embedded into the U.S. national 

identity. Needless to say, the scope of this myth is far-reaching, as it has attracted 

immigrants from all over the world. It is almost as if hard-pressed and oppressed 

individuals took literally the summoning of Washington and Jefferson and arrived on 

U.S. shores to acquire land and to pursue liberty. As long as these “American" values 

were upheld, the identifiers of ethnic ties such as language, religion, and customs could 

co-exist within any American. 44 To acquire land and to exercise one's freedoms 

“'without distinction of birth or parentage.”' however, only applied to whites 45 and 

people of different races experienced discrimination as immigrants in the U.S. Frank Wu 

writes about the spirit of rugged individualism of westward expansion and the potential to 

reinvent oneself on the frontier. This applies to white Americans only because of the 

isolating and restrictive force of stereotypes. 

We Americans believe in an heroic myth from the nineteenth century , whereby 
moving to the frontier gives a person a new identity. Even if they do not find 
gold, silver, or oil, men who migrate to the West can remake their reputations. 

[Jut moving to California works only for white men. Others cannot invent 
themselves by sheer will, because no matter how idiosyncratic one's individual 
identity, one cannot overcome the stereotype of group identity. 46 

Wu's articulation of the heroic myth underscores self-determinacy as a prominent motif 

in American sensibility. At the same time, he depicts the inability to define oneself as 


44 Fuchs, “Thinking about Immigration,” 44. 46. 

45 Ibid., 44. 

46 Frank H. Wu, Yellow’: Race in America Beyond Black and White (New York: Basic 
Books, 2002), 8. 
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"the greatest loss of liberty possible." 47 Taking Wu's comments to a plausible conclusion 
renders American anyone, any community, struggling to be liberated from the binding 
power and influence of stereoty pes, thus forging their own sense of identity. The power 
of stereotypes, however, is unyielding and hinders efforts to exercise the American ideal 
of self-determination and identification. In this chapter I will elaborate upon stereotypes 
of Asian Americans that can obstruct the adequate processing of loss and grief of second 
generation Korean American Christians. 

The American Dream and Immigrants 

James Truslow Adams, a historian widely known to have coined the term, American 

Dream, echoes the rugged individualism and the spirit of self-determinacy in the 

description of the American Dream in 1931. He writes about the dream. 

But there has been also the American dream, that dream of a land in which life 
should be better and richer and fuller for every man. with opportunity for each 
according to his ability of achievement... It is not a dream of motor cars and high 
wages, merely, but a dream of a social order in which each man and each woman 
shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are innately capable, and 
be recognized by others for what they are. regardless of the fortuitous 
circumstances of birth or position. 

And while the American Dream for Adams was not merely economic success but also 
featured prominently the development of the individual's fullest potential, he did not 
diminish the significance of material wealth to the dream. Adams recognized that the 
American Dream was responsible for the migration of tens of millions of people from 
around the world to the U.S. and that in America the dream had found its most full 
expression. Given the asylum motif, the dire conditions of war-torn Korea, and the 
possibility of an improved and self-determined new life heralded in the American Dream, 


47 Wu, Yellow , 8. 

48 James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (Boston: Little. Brown. 1950). 374. 
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it is no wonder that millions of people have immigrated to the U.S. These early 
utterances in 1931 of the message of the American Dream continued to reverberate 
through the decades and had instilled itself within the people of post-war Korea. 

For people living in poverty and without any guarantee of future stability in 
Korea, the appeal of the U.S. is tangible. In fact the storyline found in many of the 
research participants' interv iew data was strikingly similar, beginning with poverty and 
the decision to seek a better life in the U.S. and concluding with ambivalent stories about 
life in the U.S. Regardless of the endings of these stories, the immigrant experience has 
narrated the story and pursuit of economic upward mobility. 44 In her study of the 
American Dream as it manifests in black and white Americans. Jennifer Hochschild 
discusses the American Dream as a widely held and popular belief about the U.S. that has 
prescribed an assumed notion and reasonable expectation upon the U.S. populous that 
favors over equal outcomes for everyone in the U.S.. equal political and economic 
opportunity. Additionally, she finds that the American Dream features upward mobility 
through self-sufficiency. Hochschild finds that black and white Americans still view the 
American Dream as reality and believe that subsequent generations will fare better than 
the current one. 50 While the Hochschild's research deals more specifically with black 
and white Americans, it is apparent that the hopes and expectations attendant with the 
American Dream are real and that they inform lived experience. The research 
participants, too, attest to the tenacity and the global reach of this prevailing national 
narrative. 

44 Timothy Bates, Race, Self-Employment, and Upward Mobility: An Illusive American 
Dream (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997). 1. 

50 Jennifer L. Hochschild, Facing Up to the American Dream: Race, Class, and the Soul 
of the Nation (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1995). 55-57. 
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Through her research with Taiwanese American immigrants, Lee discovers the 
fallacy of the dream for immigrants and writes about their disappointment, anger, and 
frustration. From the restrictions placed on monies being withdrawn from investments to 
the amount of time an immigrant needs to stay in the U.S.. immigration regulations 
quickly dampen the excitement of the promises of the American Dream. Lee likens the 
processing of anger and disappointment to the stages of grief work and acknowledges the 
weight and gravity of a lost dream. 51 Being citizens of the U.S.. SGKAs do not have to 
jump through the complicated and numerous hoops of immigration laws like their 
parents. This does not mean that the American Dream has been fully realized in their 
lives. Throughout this dissertation I have argued that SGKAs have also borne the cost of 
immigrant life in the U.S. The research participants' stories illustrate the losses incurred 
by their families in the stories of separation during the War that were harbingers of 
family separation and disconnection stemming from emigration and from the realities of 
immigrant life. 

Yellow Peril and Perpetual Foreigner 

Immigrants from various locations on the Asian continent arrived on the shores of the 
U.S. for work, but oftentimes with the aim of returning home. It is almost as if 
immigrants from Asia took literally the invitation to seek refuge and to find asylum in 
this new land of opportunity and liberty in response to the national myth originating from 
the founders of the U.S. And so began decades of political battle, legal fights, labor 
strife, and at times contentious efforts to manage the fierce competition for work between 
nativists and immigrants of Asian descent. 

51 Lee, “Loss and Grief of Immigration,” 163. 164. 
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In the 1920s, organizations like the Asiatic Exclusion League, the American Legion, 
and the Sons of the Golden West employed the term ‘“Oriental"' when referring to 
someone of Asian descent. Additionally, this racial classification was tied to a particular 
history of Asian immigrants as cheap labor and a threat to work opportunities for whites. 
With the end of the Civil War and the free status of black slaves. Chinese immigrants 
were depicted once again as a peril to free labor. Not only did labor unions exclude 
Chinese workers from their efforts, they were also used to keep in line white workers. 
During this time Chinese immigrants were further alienated, as they were deemed 
‘nonnative,' thereby establishing native status for immigrants from Europe. By 1923, the 
Yellow' Peril no longer applied to Chinese immigrants because the exclusion of Chinese 
workers had expanded to include a host of occupations. However, the perception of the 
threat of the Yellow Peril and the "Chinese ‘problem"' had entrenched itself upon the 
memory and history of nativist movements and organizations. With the significant influx 
of Japanese immigrants to the west coast in the early years of the 1900s, a similar 
dynamic recurred. Like the Chinese workers who arrived before them, the Japanese 
‘‘were portrayed as creating unfair competition because of their work habits and their 
ability to endure hardship and sacrifice, threatening to crowd out helpless workers and 
farmers who could not compete.'' 52 The different and effective farming techniques 
employed by Japanese workers sounded an alarm to anti-Japanese organizations that the 
Japanese would ‘‘take over the West.'' 53 

This portrayal of Asians as the Yellow Peril found expression in various arenas 
beyond labor disputes and competition and in the early 1920s. many Americans found 

52 Yu. Thinking Orientals, 23. 

53 Ibid. 
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themselves intrigued by interracial marriages between “Orientals" and whites. 54 Tied to 
this fascination, however, was the growing dread that sexual competition from Asian 
American men, who were perceived to be more fertile, would eradicate the white race. 
Anti-Asian organizations, agitated by the threat of Asian farmers and laborers, found 
even more disturbing the potential ‘“mongrelization"' of the white race by lascivious 
“‘dirty Orientals'" impregnating white women. Not only did Asians pose an economic 
threat to white workers, but more gravely, the entire white race was imperiled by Oriental 
men. 55 More recent manifestations of the perception of the Yellow Peril include the 
recent controversy surrounding campaign contributions from Chinese American citizens 
to the Clinton presidential campaign and the espionage charges dealt to Chinese 
American scientist. Wen Ho Lee. 56 The depiction of Asian Americans as the Yellow 
Peril can be reactivated whenever deemed necessary. In other words, until proven 
otherwise. Asian Americans are culpable of endangering the security and flourishing of 
the U.S. Not to be trusted. Americans of Asian descent can never be fully patriotic or 
fully American because of harbored and ever present ulterior motives deleterious to the 
U.S. 

The negative perception of Asian Americans as perilous to the U.S. rings through 
yet another motif of the Asian experience in this country. Wu employs the appellation, 
“perpetual foreigner," to describe how the Yellow Peril phenomenon is indexed in the 
twenty-first century. In discussing this, he identifies a seemingly benign question as a 

54 Yu, Thinking Orientals, 56, 57. 

55 Ibid.. 57. 58. 

56 In both these incidents, Asian Americans were suspected of espionage and being the 
avenues through which foreign interests were contributing to the political campaigns of 
the Democrats. Wu argues that these conclusions were a result of racial profiling. Wu. 
Yellow, 104, 177. 
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common thread that weaves through the experience of the diversity of Asian America: 
“Where are you really from?” Wu writes, “ More than anything else that unites us, 
everyone with an Asian face who lives in America is afflicted by the perpetual foreigner 
syndrome. We are figuratively and even literally returned to Asia and ejected from 
America.” 57 This question is a constant reminder that Asian Americans do not belong in 
the U.S. and a reasonable conclusion is that the question would not be posed if Asians 
were white. From media portrayals to the world of political embroilments, Asian 
Americans are depicted as having non-U.S. allegiances and of operating with ulterior and 
malicious intent. 

Wu describes his participation on a televised debate about affirmative action and 
the negative responses he received afterwards. Viewers retaliated with comments and 
questions that communicated to Wu that his opinions did not in fact matter as much as 
did his identity as an Asian American. In the negative feedback Wu essentially heard that 
he should go back to where he came from if he is not happy with life in the U.S. and that 
he should be grateful for everything the U.S. had given to him. Wu remarks that while he 
can tolerate the implicit and explicit messages that Asian Americans do not belong in the 
U.S.. he is concerned about the effect of “racial intimidation," like the communications 
above, that render Asians, Latinos, and others who are informed that they do not belong 
silent, polite, and compliant “as the condition of their very presence in the United States" 
amidst the unjust and oppressive reality of the U.S. By remaining silent. Asian 
Americans and others relinquish civic obligations to participate in the debates and 
deliberations unique to the political context of the U.S. 58 According to Wu. “Stereotypes 

57 Wu. Yellow, 79. 

58 Ibid., 85. 86. 
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become self-fulfilling. Asian Americans act according to script: submissive, passive, 
agreeable, docile, deferential, and polite. We are disqualified from being opinion 
makers.'’ 59 

Model Minority Myth 

For decades, a dominant stereotype of Asian Americans has been the model minority. 

It was conceived of during the nationalistic and economic pursuits of the Cold War years 
and continues, to this day. to operate in the individual psyches of the American populace, 
Asian or not. According to Robert G. Lee. the U.S. found itself to be in a historical and 
international context during the pre- to post-World War II years that warranted specific 
national alignments that served its best economic and political interests. Whereas the 
Asian American had been viewed as an economic threat to white laborers and a menace 
to the traditional nuclear American family, developments on the global stage necessitated 
a shift in the portrayals of Asians in America. The U.S.. in its crusade against the hostile 
Japanese, regarded China as an ally. This political interest problematized the then current 
representations of Asians and it became a matter linked to national defense to understand 
the difference between Asian groups so as to distinguish amongst Asians those who were 
allies or enemies. This change was one of many confusing and mixed messages to Asian 
Americans during the World War II years: Chinese Americans were set apart as different 
from the brutal and enemy Japanese; President Roosevelt signed an Executive Order to 
forbid companies doing business with the government from discriminating along racial 
lines; racial segregation was still the norm in the South; European Jews were not allowed 
to seek refuge in the U.S.; and. thousands of Japanese Americans on the west coast were 


59 


Wu, Yellow . 86. 
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sent to internment camps. 66 The arbitrary and self-serving nature of racial categories and 
accompanying representations. 61 were implemented to subjugate 120.000 Japanese 
Americans to psychological trauma, economic devastation, the collapse of the family 
unit, and physical travail. 

The portrayal of Asian Americans as model minorities came to prominence in 1966 
when the term was used in two magazine articles about the success and achievements of 
Japanese Americans and Chinese Americans. Sociologist William Petersen wrote the 
article “Success Japanese-American Style." which was published in the New York Times 
Magazine on January 9, 1966. In it, he praised Japanese Americans for rising above 
racial hostilities and the hardships of the internment years and establishing themselves in 
America. In the same year, the U.S. News and World Report published the article. 
“Success Story of One Minority Group in the United States." wherein Chinese Americans 
were lauded for their economic success and upright conduct. Since then, there has not 
been a scarcity of published articles that have heralded the economic success, educational 
feats, and progress of Asian Americans and while these commendations seem 
superficially gratify ing, a closer look discloses the harmful effects of these portrayals. 62 

In 1992, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights reported that the model minority myth 
was injurious to Asian Americans in four distinct ways. First, this image eclipses the 
harsh reality of poverty and unemployment for large segments of the Asian American 

60 Robert G. Lee. Orientals: Asian Americans in Popular Culture (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 1999). 145-149. 

61 At the time, the Yellow Peril myth continued to hold sway regarding Japanese 
Americans even as this myth was problematized by resistance efforts in China and other 
Asian countries to Japan's empire building. International and military politics no longer 
made it possible to categorize all Asians as a peril considering the alliances that the U.S. 
needed in its battle with enemy Japan. Ibid.. 147. 

62 Timothy Fong, The Contemporary Asian American Experience: Beyond the Model 
Minority , 3 rd ed. (Upper Saddle River. NJ: Pearson Education. 2008). 62. 
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population. Second, it impedes public awareness of racial discrimination directed 
towards Asian Americans. Third, many Asian American youth and young adults feel 
excessive pressure to succeed and to fulfill the model minority stereotype. Fourth, this 
stereotypical portrayal of Asian Americans provokes racial conflict and animosity by 
comparing different racial groups to Asian Americans. The broad scale public and 
political influence of the model minority stereotype is evident in public policy debates 
about government assistance and social services programs for African Americans during 
the mid-1960s when activists groups were calling for increased aid. Media portrayals 
employed the model minority image of the diligent, industrious, independent, peaceful, 
and successful Asian Americans in efforts to dilute any argument for welfare in this land 
of opportunity where minorities, like Asian Americans, were argued to be flourishing. 63 
It is apparent that what might seem to be an innocuous and flattering depiction of Asian 
Americans as model minorities has been used in the broader sociopolitical context and 
has affected public policy considerations. This illumines the value of this narrative and 
its role and function in a discourse that informs race relations. In a Foucaultian sense, 
this narrative serves as a self-regulating mechanism that consigns Asian Americans to 
adopt an identity that is non-threatening, docile, and compliant, thereby suppressing 
voices of complaint about injustice, human struggle, and loss. 

Research Findings and Prevailing Narratives 

As the researcher for this project. I have a significant role in shaping a story that 
emerges from the stories shared by the research participants. Each interview depicts the 
uniqueness of each research participant's experience and narrative analysis seeks to 
understand, for one, how and why a story has been told in a particular way. The aim is 
63 Fong, Contemporary Asian American Experience. 63. 
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not to discover a fact that is generalizable to an entire population but rather to disclose 
“conceptual inferences about a social process." 64 By interrogating the interview data 
with the thematic and dialogic/performance analytical methods operating. I will elaborate 
upon themes drawn from the interviews and as an active interpreter/researcher (and my 
hermeneutics of suspicion resulting from a cultural context of racial microaggressions) 1 
will contribute by shaping a meta-narrative from the interviews. My hermeneutics of 
suspicion privilege the perspective that stereotypes and myths as narratives marginalize 
and have a constraining and normalizing effect on Asian Americans. This orientation 
emerges from repeated circumstances that have communicated to me that 1 do not belong 
and that Asian Americans are expendable. The double bind of the model minority myth 
and perpetual foreigner status results in a tenuous position in the U.S. that warrants 
suspicion. This lens informs my “writing out the social" and the social process that 
results in my analysis is the affect of dominant narratives on processes of grief. 

Second generation Korean American Christians have experienced loss. These 
losses are related to a war that was not experienced directly and to the struggles of 
immigration that are all too familiar. While research participants did not directly 
experience the Korean War, their oftentimes-piecemeal knowledge of the War provides a 
picture of the dire circumstances their parents knew. Echoing the message of the 
American Dream and the invitation to find refuge in the U.S.. research participants know 
that their parents suffered and that their prospects for a good life in post-War Korea were 
bleak, pushing them to leave their homeland for a better life in the U.S. Research 
participants admit that they do not know enough about the War while having the 
expectation of themselves that they should know more about their Korean roots. They 
64 Riessman, Narrative Methods. 13. 
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live with a longing and curiosity about the land of their people and do not find it odd to 
root for Korea or to have the desire to align with Korean students who participate in anti- 
U.S. protests. Research participants know that migration required of their parents 
courage, strength, and risk and that their parents had the foresight to migrate for the 
welfare and benefit of the second generation. Knowing this, they are grateful and hold a 
deep respect and admiration for their parents. Established in the U.S.. the research 
participants talk about their extended family members in Korea and their encounters with 
familiar strangers to whom they are closely related yet far removed in context, language, 
habits, and lifestyle. And while most research participants did not explicitly use the 
words loss and grief, I frame the significance of these ambivalent ties as loss, based on 
pastoral theological scholarship that includes the loss of relationships in the category of 
loss. The multiple and tragic losses of the Korean War that first generation Korean 
Americans experienced live on in SGKAs. Research participants presume the enduring 
effects of the Korean War on the first generation, and so in their attempts to understand 
parental idiosyncrasies, they factor in the War. The personal struggles with identity and 
the questions about ethnic and racial identification feed the relentless doubts about 
belonging in a context where the white American experience is normalized and yearned 
for. even as research participants slip in and out of Korean and American worlds and the 
expectations and encumbrances therein. As such, research participants are haunted by the 
vastness of what is unknown about Korea and the expectation that they should know 
more. Situated in between their Korean and American contexts, where a sense of 
belonging is ephemeral and fleeting. SGKACs manage to negotiate who they are and to 
fit in where they can. Except for their references to the American Dream narrative, the 
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research participants did not explicitly mention or discuss the stereotypes and myths that 
have narrated the Asian American experience. As the researcher and the co-constructor 
of a meta-story that emerges from the interviews, I introduce what I call disenfranchising 
instruments. I acknowledge that I have inferred from their stories but that 1 have also 
given full consideration of the view that we do not arrive at knowledge in a vacuum but 
through all elements of context. 

Embedded Loss 

Howard Stone and James Duke identify embedded theologies that are implicitly 
absorbed from the practices, tenets, and commitments of our faith communities. 
Spontaneously and subconsciously configured into people's lives, embedded theologies 
inform daily decisions and practices. 65 Similarly. 1 utilize the term “embedded" to denote 
foundational and perhaps unexamined experiences of parents and family life that impress 
loss upon second generation Korean Americans. 

In this chapter we have looked more closely at racial formation theory, the theory 
of racial microaggressions, and how dominant national and ethnic/racial narratives 
function to form Asian Americans. This chapter also presented narratives that have 
shaped the Asian American experience and inform the cultural milieu wherein 
constructed identities and stories either permit or prohibit certain lived realities. Chapter 
five will address disenfranchised grief and the societal rules that apply to "proper" grief 
and “proper" expression. It will also present prayers of lament as a liberative and 
psychospiritual process that restores agency to SGKACs as well as connection with God. 
In the following chapter 1 will also argue for the prominence of a theology of the cross in 

65 Howard W. Stone and James O. Duke. How to Think Theologically. 2 nd ed. 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press. 2006), 13. 
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SGKA churches in order to explain the necessity of the conscientizing work of lament as 
a process. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

CONSCIENTIZING PRAYERS OF LAMENT 

Introduction 

In this chapter we turn our attention to the exploration of grief, disenfranchised 
grief, prayers of lament, and a political theology of the cross in order to consider 
appropriate pastoral responses to SGKACs. 

Grief 

Secular and faith-based practitioners and scholars in the numerous helping 
professions would not hesitate to dispense advice and counsel to those who have 
experienced loss that grieving is necessary for well-being. In fact, their wisdom is 
soundly informed by vast research in various disciplines in the social sciences that have 
over the years outlined the dynamics of loss and appropriate responses. From the widely 
accepted psychoanalytic view that loss must initiate a redirection of energy from the lost 
object to a new object, to the popular stages of grief, theories about loss and grief and the 
nuances therein continue to abound. Kenneth Mitchell and Herbert Anderson write about 
the pervasiveness of loss and associate it with the processes of attachment and separation 
inherent in the human condition. Citing the works of Margaret Mahler. Melanie Klein, 
and John Bowlby. Mitchell and Anderson depict survival as contingent upon attachment 
to and separation from significant life giving, nurturing, and supporting figures (objects). 
While this might suggest that death alone elicits loss, loss entails various dimensions of 
human experience. According to Mitchell and Anderson, these include material, 
relationship, intrapsychic, functional, role, and systemic losses and in response to loss, 
grief follows. “Grief is the normal but bewildering cluster of ordinary human emotions 
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arising in response to a significant loss, intensified and complicated by the relationship to 
the person or the object lost." 1 

According to Allan Hugh Cole, grief is an experience unique to each grieving 
individual and follows a distinct trajectory comprised of many feelings. Like Mitchell 
and Anderson, Cole understands grief to be a multifaceted response to loss. Additionally, 
grief is the necessary precursor to the mourning process that makes possible new 
relationships and a life that is not fettered to the emptiness that follows loss. 2 The 
complexity of grief is attested to in the numerous emotions that comprise it including 
“shock, numbness, sadness, depression, anger, frustration, impatience, anxiety, fear, 
loneliness, vulnerability, helplessness, fatigue, exhaustion, hopelessness, regret, guilt, 
shame, ambivalence, apathy, relief, and a greater sense of connection to. and value and 
yearning for, what we no longer have as part of our lives." 2 It also affects cognitions, 
thus causing disorientation, confusion, and disbelief and can result in certain behaviors, 
like avoidance. Coping with these myriad effects of loss facilitates the mourning process, 
which for Cole is the suitable response to the pain that results from loss and that impairs 
our experience of stability, meaning, well being, and identity. 4 

While I will elaborate on prayers of lament later in this chapter. 1 include here a 
brief discussion about these prayers especially as they relate to grief presented to God. In 
the Jewish and Christian traditions, prayers of lament are directed to God and imply a 
foundation of a relationship with God to whom grief—in addition to anger, despair. 

1 Kenneth R. Mitchell and Herbert Anderson. All Our Losses. All Our Griefs: Resources 
for Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1983). 54. 

2 Allan Hugh Cole Jr., Good Mourning: Getting Through Your Grief (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press. 2008). xvii. 9. 

3 Ibid., 11. 

4 Ibid,, 20, 24, 25,29. 
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complaint, and protest—can be voiced. What is unique about prayers of lament and how 
these are distinct from other expressions of grief experienced in the face of loss, however, 
is that these prayers are directed to God. Unlike the more familiar penitential prayers that 
disclose personal sin, prayers of lament arise out of a sense of unjust, unnecessary, and 
unwarranted suffering that communicate abandonment by God and disfavor in the eyes of 
the divine. 5 This depiction of prayers of lament demonstrates the depth of human 
suffering familiar to those who have found solace and comfort in their utterances of these 
prayers to God. At the same time, however, my project highlights the value of these 
prayers for individuals whose awareness of loss and grief is just beginning to find 
expression and not necessarily faced with the injustice of God's abandonment. 

Disenfranchised Grief 

The processes and dynamics mentioned above are not necessarily readily 
accessible to or viewed to be a valid experience for any and all people who grieve. 
Kenneth Doka has introduced caregivers, mental health professionals, and thanatologists 
to a nuanced understanding of bereavement and its related responses and process through 
the concept of “disenfranchised grief." Emerging from his astute and careful clinical 
observations, disenfranchised grief points to an ever-expansive feature of loss wherein 
societal rules and mores, cultural expectations, and historical circumstances impede the 
capacity to recognize and validate loss in certain people. This concept also points to the 
processes that impede the recognition of grief in communities and the individual lives 
therein. In writing about disenfranchised grief. Doka argues that amongst the 
psychological, biological, and sociological facets of grief, the social aspect has received 


5 Billman and Migliore, Rachel's Cry. 7. 
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the least amount of attention. Individuals and communities whose grief is 
disenfranchised do not have ‘the right to grieve.' “That right to grieve may not be 
accorded for many reasons, such as the ways a person grieves, the nature of the loss, or 


the nature of the relationship. So, although the person experiences grief, that grief is not 
openly acknowledged, socially validated, or publicly observed." 6 That this phenomenon 
exists is not implausible considering the social context in which feelings, thoughts, and 
behaviors are deemed appropriate or valid in accord with established and concretized 
norms and expectations. Doka contends that attending to the social aspect of grief can 
augment our understanding of disenfranchised grief. Societal norms govern and shape 
thoughts, feelings, and behaviors through ‘rules' for each dimension of human 
experience. 7 For example, the following two statements demonstrate the influence of 
these rules. “‘1 know I should not feel guilty.'" “‘I have every right to feel angry.'" 8 
Similarly, thinking rules and spiritual rules also deem what is acceptable and within the 
parameters of reason and proper belief, respectively. Thinking rules are apparent in 
statements that question how a person can think a certain way. The espousal of spiritual 
rules is evident in the invalidation of grief evident in the assumption that grief is not 
necessary because the person who has died is now in a better place. According to Doka, 
all societies have grieving rules that warrant the circumstances and situations that elicit 
grief, the legitimate grievers. the necessary and proper responses to grief, and the valid 
recipients of support and care. U.S. grieving rules, for instance, restrict the number of 
legitimate grievers to members of the family when in fact the network of meaningful 

6 Kenneth Doka, "Introduction," in Disenfranchised Grief: New Directions. Challenges, 
and Strategies for Practice , ed. Kenneth Doka (Champaign: Research Press. 2002). 5. 

7 Doka references the work of A. R. Hochschild to demonstrate the powerful shaping 
influence of societal rules and norms in regulating behavior, cognitions, and affect. 

8 Doka, “Introduction," 6. 
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individuals to any given person might include non-family members. The countless ways 
that people encounter the loss of relationships, jobs. pets. home, and health, amongst 
others is met by grief responses that fall within or beyond socially sanctioned norms. 
Behaviors that do not "fit” into the categories of acceptable grief expression are not 
recognized, thereby rendering the grief disenfranchised. y Doka does not excuse the 
counseling culture of the U.S. for its role in construing grief rules and contends that the 
privileging of affect has not afforded extensive care and support for expressions of grief 
that are less emotive. 

Doka offers a typology of the various modes of disenfranchisement and these 
include relationships that are not recognized, losses that are unacknowledged, the 
exclusion of grievers, the circumstances surrounding the death, and the manner in which 
grief is expressed. The breadth and scope of relationships has expanded with technology 
and the human networks in which individuals develop meaningful connections through 
work, play, and also through social media. No more are the days when significant 
relationships are bounded by one's family of origin and face-to-face contact. 
Disenfranchised grief finds ever-increasing relevance in light of these considerations. 

An individual's grief may be disenfranchised when a relationship is not 
acknowledged because its significance and the weight that it holds is not congruent with 
what societal rules deem grief-worthy. While the grief of the losses incurred by spouses 
and the circle of closest family members is acceptable, individuals like teachers, co¬ 
workers, in-laws, counselors, friends, foster parents, and others who do not occupy those 
widely accepted primary relationships, are not afforded "full opportunity” to grieve their 


Q Doka. “Introduction." 6, 7. 
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losses publicly, even though they are recognized as mourners. In fact, these persons may 
be viewed as supporters of the family members. 10 

The fast-paced developments in technology are ever expanding the geographic 
boundaries of our relating as well as challenging our traditional notions of intimacy in the 
virtual spaces of emails and chat rooms, accessible twenty-four hours a day and in the 
privacy of any place of convenience. It is now possible to grieve the loss of someone we 
have never physically met because virtual conversations cease and no reason is given for 
the silence on the other end of the technological gadget. 

Finally, the grief of relationships determined by societal rules to be non- 
traditional may also be disenfranchised. These include cohabitating individuals, people 
involved in extramarital affairs, homosexual partners, and other relationships that are not 
publicly accepted. While grief follows the loss of partners in these relationships, adults 
and children involved do not have the full privilege of publicly expressing their sorrow. 
Related, Doka describes the loss of partners and relatives from past and dissolved 
relationships and how grief responses continually surface from these even with the reality 
of diminished contact. He argues that the death of someone from a past relationship 
elicits the Finality of any hope for future forgiveness and reconciliation. The child of an 
unwed mother, for instance, grieves the loss of the father he never knew because the 
death rules out any possibility for a future reunion. 11 

Unacknowledged losses are also a source of disenfranchised grief. Losses in this 
category are those that are not considered to be significant enough: abortions, 
miscarriages, infertility, and the placement of children in foster care or for adoption. 

10 Doka, “Introduction." 10. 

11 Ibid., 10. 11. 
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Also, thanatology research has illumined the reality of loss related to social and 
psychological deaths. Mental illness, Alzheimer's disease, and neurological disorders are 
but a few examples of human ailments that become the basis for the loss of relationship 
and connection that can ensue even though an individual is physically still alive. 

There are also circumstances wherein the person experiencing loss is not 
considered to have the ability to grieve, thereby receiving no support or encouragement 
because of a developmental disability, mental illness, and/or age. It is not unusual that 
children and the elderly are not explicitly included in rituals for the grieving process, as it 
is assumed that they are not fully aware of the death. 12 

Two final situations from which disenfranchised grief materializes concern the 
circumstances of loss and the way grief is expressed. Doka argues that oftentimes the 
stigma attached to certain losses overshadows the reality of a grieving person in need of 
comfort, companionship, and care. The stigma related to losses attributed to AIDS and 
suicide carry with it possible judgment and curiosity that inhibits the full expression of 
grief and any effort to seek help. And finally, individuals who grieve through physical 
activity or through cerebral means, rather than through their affect, and those who are 
more stoic or who demonstrate their grief through wailing may experience 
disenfranchisement because the way their grief manifests does not fit the social 
requirements of proper grief expression. 13 

Herbert Anderson, in writing about the hiddenness of men's grief, underscores the 
valuation of particular grief experiences that are unique to person and to context. 
However, in order to grasp the isolating effects of such specific grief. Anderson 

12 Doka, ‘introduction,'' 11-13. 

13 Ibid., 14. 
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conceptualizes the experience of loss around language that can be broadly articulated and 
understood. He writes, “The loneliness of grief is transformed into sadness that can be 
shared through an experience of empathic mutuality. If we can find a language for 
expressing grief, it is possible to create communities of sorrow." 14 According to 
Anderson, because men grieve in secret, they are isolated in their experience. In their 
experiences of loss, they are "doubly disenfranchised" because they are not supposed to 
feel pain and if they do, they are certainly not supposed to express anything. In situations 
where men do grieve, however, the way that this is expressed is usually not recognized as 
grief, rendering their experience invisible to outside observers. 

The loss of relationships, dreams, and employment are all too familiar to men and 

one way to help men grieve is to conceptualize differently what it means to be human and 

to be a man. Anderson maintains that the restrictive nature of cultural stereotypes that 

impede affective expressions can only be resisted by multiple attempts to grieve 

differently. Without any challenge to these, traditional male behavior will continue to 

keep men at a safe distance from others when connection is most needed. This socially 

constructed behavior is informed by a faulty understanding of what it means to be human 

and is apparent in the strategies men employ when faced with loss. First, men assume a 

hypermasculine posture that communicates strength, composure, and invincibility when 

they experience loss. Second, an insistence on autonomy as a strategy prevents the 

possibility of being hurt and maintains the image of responsibility and strength. Third. 

men avoid feeling vulnerable by attributing fault and weakness in others. Disdaining and 

ridiculing behavior defend against personal feelings of weakness. Fourth, rather than 

14 Herbert Anderson, “Men and Grief: The Hidden Sea of Tears Without Outlet." in The 
Cure of Men, ed. Christie Cozad Neuger and James Newton Poling (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. 1997). 204. 
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forging connection with others during times of need, men take on "fix-it mode” and 
assume the role of caregiver in order to feel connected without the entanglements of 
emotional involvement. And fifth, men present themselves as intellectual and abstract as 
a means of being respected and valued and not through connection. Cultural myths 
undergird these strategies and by challenging them, men will be able to grieve. While 
Anderson does not name these myths, he argues that the myth informing the mistaken 
notion that men should not be vulnerable directly affects how men respond to loss. 15 
Myths and stereotypes shape men's grief experience and in order to withstand these, 
Anderson identifies the inability to accept human finitude, vulnerability, and dependent 
nature as psychological and theological barriers obstructing men's grief experiences and 
advocates for an alternative view of humanity. 

Similar to the experience of men, the power and influence of myths and 
stereotypes have informed SGKAC's identity and what we are to expect of ourselves. 

The grief of SGKACs like the research participants is disenfranchised and I argue that the 
five different disenfranchising contexts outlined by Doka are implicated in their grief. 

The research participants were born in the U.S. and so it might not be readily 
comprehended that U.S. citizens experience loss with regard to Korea, and thus this 
relationship is not recognized. The model minority stereotype is implicated in the 
disenfranchising contexts of losses that are unacknowledged and the exclusion of 
grievers. As model minorities who have achieved the coveted American Dream, there is 
nothing substantial to grieve and simply put, grieving belies the image of success and 
accomplishment. This expectation precludes SGKACs from grief because there is no 
room for it in the successful immigrant storyline. Also. SGKACs did not personally 
15 Anderson. “Men and Grief.” 208-10. 
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experience the circumstances of the loss of the Korean War and so, again, there is no 
reason to grieve. And lastly, SGKACs do not appear to be grieving and so they must not 
have anything to grieve. 

A Political Theology of the Cross 

Chapter two presented pastoral theological scholarship concerning lamentation and 
prayers of lament. This literature promotes the spiritual wisdom of engaging grief and 
loss through tears, groans, complaints, anger, and questioning in faith that God hears. 
Prayers of lament do not eschew the very real contexts of suffering and in no way 
minimize human struggle and hardship, in fact, pastoral theologians would be amongst 
the first to advise that grieving is necessary for healing because unexpressed feelings can 
potentially become destructive. Cole argues, “Expressing feelings decreases the power 
that they hold over us and provides a sense of relief. Failing to express feelings carries a 
particularly destructive potential—emotionally, relationally. physically, and 
spiritually.” 16 We can locate this positive appraisal of expressing grief and more 
specifically, the prayers of lament, within the 'thin tradition" of a theology of the cross 17 
upon which Sharon Thornton has developed a pastoral theology that challenges the well- 
established paradigms of pastoral care heavily reliant upon psychotherapeutic 
assumptions. For one, pastoral care has privileged “the myth of individual autonomy'" 
and has maintained the individual as its primary subject. 18 This orientation is in 
opposition to the purposes of this project that looks beyond the individual and to 

16 Cole, Good Mourning. 34. 

17 Sharon G. Thornton, Broken Yet Beloved: A Pastoral Theology > of the Cross (St. Louis. 
Chalice Press, 2002), 12. Citing the scholarship of Douglas Hall. Sharon Thornton 
develops a pastoral theology of the cross and draws from Hall's rendering of a theology 
of the cross which he discusses in Douglas John Hall. Lighten Our Darkness: Toward an 
Indigenous Theology of the Cross (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1976). 

18 Ibid., 29. 
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sociocultural considerations for possible explanations of disenfranchised grief. Another 

psychotherapeutic assumption that informs the prevailing paradigm of pastoral care is the 

bias towards the diagnosis. This posits that societal ills can be remedied through the 

proper diagnosis of individuals that yield appropriate treatment and care. 14 Is so doing. 

this orientation does not avail the proper scrutiny towards societal and systemic factors 

behind human contexts of suffering. A psychotherapeutically oriented pastoral care is 

inadequate in the face of racism that insists upon the capricious organization and 

categorization of people as determined by their physical and superficial attributes. 

Thornton paints a picture of the current U.S. context in her charge for a suitable 

pastoral care for the times. Today, postmodern claims have warranted the scrutiny of any 

attempt to normalize any single expression of human experience. Related, identity, now 

viewed in a more pluralistic context, is construed to be formed in relation to others thus 

requiring an adjusted notion of civic responsibility and engagement. This social 

constructionist view of identity calls for a blurring of lines between the private and public 

and between the personal and political. 20 Not only does pastoral care need to respond to 

the changing sociocultural milieu and to the fluid nature of our knowledge about self and 

society, pastoral care must familiarize itself with the vicissitudes of unrealized dreams 

and chronic disappointment that is characteristic of life in the U.S. 

Pastoral care is practiced under the shadow of a failed American Dream. We 
thought we could build a society that succeeds where others have not. but in fact 
the dream has failed many of its citizens. The 'Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness' dream of our founders has become a nightmare for a growing number 
of people. The belief in the ability to prosper through hard work, and a trust in 
something vaguely defined as 'progress' is experienced as pain for a large number 
of people who work and still do not prosper. 21 

14 Thornton. Broken Yet Beloved , 31. 

20 Ibid.. 15,57. 

21 Ibid., 58. 
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This insight is especially relevant to SGKACs who have suffered the shadow side of the 
pursuit of the American Dream. In other words, their lives attest to the broken 
relationships, disconnection, and the frustrated hopes that have resulted from the tireless 
efforts to realize the dream. 

Espousing the view that the personal is political. Thornton advocates for a 
pastoral theology that privileges contexts of human suffering and is responsive to them. 
The personal pain of racial and/or gender discrimination is inherently connected to the 
political work required in the struggle against white supremacy and patriarchy. Pastoral 
work must engage the expressions of faith manifest in prophetic and political activity. 22 
Towards this end and to reframe the work of pastoral care. Thornton turns to a theology 
of the cross for a more appropriate reference point. 

Thornton cites the work of John Douglas Hall 23 and elaborates on his articulation 
of a particular theology of the cross that he refers to as the Thin tradition' because it has 
been the minority voice throughout the history of the Christian church. While it has 
maintained its presence and influence particularly in times of conflict and instability, and 
in the absence of the divine, more traditional, oppressive, and different theologies of the 
cross have reigned. Hall's theology of the cross takes seriously the human condition and 
does not minimize the effects of strife and societal turbulence. Thornton locates Hall's 


22 Thornton, Broken Yet Beloved. 15. 

23 Thornton relies heavily upon John Douglas Hall and his development of a theology of 
the cross. See John Douglas Hall, Thinking the Faith: Christian Thought in North 
American Context (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress. 1989). Lighten Our Darkness: 
Toward and Indigenous Theology of the Cross (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1976). 
Confessing the Faith: Christian Theology in a North American Context (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press. 1996). 
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'political cross' 24 amidst other meanings that have attributed sacrifice, atonement, 
subjugation, and imperialism to the cross. Political in commitment and in nature, this 
theology calls the church to be an agent of liberation and exposes the falsities of the 
world that perpetuate human suffering. 25 It speaks to people who have lost hope and 
forgotten who they are. It compels them to hope, claim God's presence, to name evil, 
and to restore right ways of being in community. 26 

Critical of what he calls the ‘official optimism' of North American culture heralds 
"mastery' and control as triumphant over a growing sense of despair that abundance and 
security cannot be guaranteed. Hall offers a theology of the cross that does not eschew 

24 Before presenting Douglas John Hall's theology of the cross and the political 
implications therein. Thornton provides an account of the biblical and historical 
precursors that suggest a political interpretation of the cross located in the gospel of Mark 
and in the writings of Martin Luther. Mark's account of the cross portrays the suffering 
Messiah whose newly configured justice and compassion defied the expectations of the 
religious and political authorities and structures of the day. The suffering of the Messiah 
does not glorify suffering nor does it imply that people should suffer for the sake of 
suffering. Rather, Jesus' death on the cross attests to the reality of human suffering and 
vulnerability and bears witness to the power of vulnerability and justice. The suffering 
Messiah initiates a radically different view of God's realm by including the marginalized, 
rejected, and others whose difference causes encounters that challenge and transform. 
This illumines the power of relationships. And finally, at the empty tomb. Mary 
Magdalene, Mary, and Salome are instructed to go to Galilee to see Jesus. Galilee, not a 
place of power or authority but a place where people struggle to survive, is the location 
chosen for the disciples to meet. In the gospel of Mark. Galilee is the place where justice 
and compassion are to be practiced anew. These features of the gospel of Mark inform a 
political interpretation of the cross. Similarly. Martin Luther's view of the cross points to 
such a consideration. Consistent with the centrality of the cross in the gospel of Mark. 
Luther's theology of the cross identifies the cross as the distinguishing element of 
theology. For Luther, at the cross all fanciful and theoretical notions of God are put to 
rest and there. God is revealed. This revelation, however, is indirect and is obscure. 

God, rather than being found in glory and triumph is found in a neighbor who is not to be 
controlled or possessed but with whom mutual relationships are to be had. Mutuality 
illumines that all humanity is vulnerable, suffers, and dies. Luther's theology of the cross 
enabled him to experience the hiddenness of God's vulnerability and mercy in God's 
incarnation and God's participation in human history. See Thornton. Broken Yet 
Beloved. 74-86. 

25 Ibid., 65, 67, 68. 

26 Ibid.. 68. 72. 
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realities of pain. In constructing a theology of the cross that is informed by Martin 
Luther's recognition that suffering reveals something of God. Hall argues for the import 
of human fragility and its interconnectedness with God's creation. This recognition 
motivates an ethic of relationality and love that promotes justice. This theology of the 
cross is oriented towards the ‘power of the weak' that disputes the false notion of human 
mastery and avails a different way of being. 27 According to Hall, many mainline 
churches have come to espouse ‘official optimism' and are thus unable to respond 
adequately to suffering contexts that have resulted from “historical injuries." Thornton 
articulates Hall's argument. 

In contrast to our prevailing stalemated ethos of despair. Hall suggests an 
alternative, the perspective of the cross. The cross provides an orientation that 
affirms the possibility of hope without shutting its eyes to the data of despair. The 
cross can generate a theology of hope because its point of departure is precisely 
the limits of human accomplishments, the brokenness of human spirits, and the 
fracture of human community, it [the cross] places its hope in God's 
transformative solidarity with fallen creation, with the world in its brokenness.' 24 

According to Hall, this theology can motivate hope without diminishing the 

gravity of despair and struggle because its starting point is “the limits of human 

accomplishments, the brokenness of human spirits, and the fracture of human 

community." This theology locates God in the throes of human suffering and in 

solidarity with those whose lives are marked by anguish. Rather than offering a means to 

conquer suffering, this theology, again, fully engaging the depths of suffering, maintains, 

“we are not healed lightly." 30 This theology of the cross establishes a basis for the 

inclusion of lamentation and prayers of lament in the ongoing and regular practices of the 


27 Thornton. Broken Yet Beloved , 86. 95-97. 
2X Ibid.. 91-93. 

24 Ibid.. 94. 

30 Ibid.. 94. 95. 
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Christian church. It prominently places God in the midst of human suffering and through 
the process of lament, where we are made aware of our struggle and acknowledge its 
significance God is encountered. 

Prayers of Lament 

Scholarship on lament abounds. Among these are biblical commentaries, pastoral 
care literature, discussions on ethics, and theological expositions to name a few. To 
reiterate, this project will engage scholars and practitioners whose scholarship bears more 
explicitly on pastoral care. I understand prayers of lament to be a form and practice of 
lament, articulations that communicate in myriad ways how awful things are. and will 
elaborate on this these prayers as a pastoral response to the disenfranchised grief of 
SGKACs. Scholars and advocates for the practice of lament expand upon the various 
ways that individuals and communities have mourned and grieved loss, injustice, death, 
destruction, and other forms of calamity that give wake to human suffering and anguish. 
Consonant throughout the wide range of research and scholarship on lament is the 
perspective that the practice of lament is a necessary and vital feature of lived experience. 
While many scholars consider lament in the context of religious traditions, lament is not 
solely presented as an expression of pathos for people and communities of faith. 

However, since this project specifically addresses Christian faith in the Korean American 
community, much of the literature I engage is from writers in the Christian tradition. 

Faced with the compelling reality of suffering and their understanding that 
complaint, grief, anger, and protest have a rightful place in the Christian faith and in the 
biblical tradition. Billman and Migliore are convinced of the import of prayers of lament 
and elaborate upon three experiential dimensions of these. First, they discuss these 
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prayers as precipitated by the expected or unexpected death of a beloved family member 
or friend to suicide, disease, accidents, and crime. Such a loss can hurl the grieving 
individual into spiritual confusion and profound doubt about God's goodness and 
presence. 31 Second, prayers of lament are also justified for individuals and communities 
who are traumatized by devastating losses, such as war. poverty, genocide, and 
homelessness. These prayers of lament and protest demand justice for undeserved 
suffering and seek reconciliation between perpetrators and survivors. 32 While Billman 
and Migliore include reconciliation as an element of prayers of lament because 
reconciliation requires the articulation of the voices of those who have suffered injustice 
and devastation. I think it is critical to be cognizant of timing and how soon reconciliation 
can be authentically engaged given the quest for justice. Third and distinct from those 
w hose lamenting is explicit in the face of tragic and devastating circumstances, are the 
silent and unnoticed grief-stricken, whose losses are not as apparent, as with 
disenfranchised grief, and yet profoundly felt. Losses related to meaning and 
significance, for instance, register in the intrapsychic and private realm, one of the six 
categories of losses (material, relationship, intrapsychic, functional, role, and systemic) 
identified by Mitchell and Anderson. 33 and are no less painful, necessitating expressions 
of lamentation. For example, for the many middle-class men in the U.S. whose sense of 
fulfillment and worth are inextricably linked to work, the recent economic recession has 
resulted in a crisis of identity and spiritual turmoil in the face of unemployment and job 


31 Billman and Migliore. Rachel's Cry. 8. 

32 Ibid., 10. 

33 Mitchell and Anderson. All Our Losses. 36-46. 



insecurity. 4 The suffering and anguish expressed in the voices of those who lament 
demand an audience with the One whose being can address the depths of despair. 
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Billman and Migliore discuss the absence of lament in churches and in the 
broader society and conclude that without lament, other aspects of Christian faith 
including ministry, prayer, serv ice, and worship to name a few. would be void and 
lacking in robustness. 35 A church that is uncomfortable with lament and/or believes that 
its place in the life of the church is unwarranted, is detached from the suffering around 
the world, is immune to the plight of creation at the mercy of exploitive human hands. 36 
Further, I argue that the church that does not lament renders its congregants disconnected 
to loss and to the healing made possible when people grieve together. By this 1 mean that 
an inability to lament keeps individuals and communities disconnected, unaware, and 
removed from pain and without the knowledge and comfort that God is in the midst of 
our loss. Amy Cottrill writes, "Especially in self-representative language of suffering, 
one “tells' one's self and others who one is, one's valued structures of meaning, what one 
expects and desires from others, as well as one's sense of possibilities for agency." Her 
argument that the manner in which we convey our suffering and the semantics of our 
sharing illumine to others and ourselves the very nature and substance of our identity is 
rife with implications for construais of self and community for SGKACs. Our telling 
reveals not only who we are but also the privileged relational narratives that order society 
by locating individuals within an ideological framework of claims. 37 According to 
Cottrill, identities are created by and further sustained by these stories, especially when 

34 Billman and Migliore, Rachel's Cry , 11-12. 

35 Ibid., 42. 43. 

36 Ibid., 42. 

37 Amy C. Cottrill. Language, Power, and Identity in the Lament Psalms of the Individual 
(New York: T and T Clark, 2008). 1. 
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identities are endangered by disruptive calamity that unsettle previously held notions of 
self. By examining the T of the laments and the language utilized therein, it becomes 
possible to ascertain the discursive, historical, and cultural elements that inform views of 
identity, the other, and the agency of the self amidst pain and struggle. The language of 
the laments makes accessible the various dynamics that constitute identity. 38 Cottrill 
depends upon the scholarship of Dorothy Holland and her co-authors who contend that 
identity is created by participating in “"figured worlds.'" These worlds are populated by 
language and practices that reveal particular and historically situated values, ideologies, 
and “embedded narratives." 

An embedded narrative is the deep structure of a cultural world or connecting 
story taken for granted by participants. The story may be naive and 
unacknowledged, but it is a persuasive and formative interpretation of life events, 
relationships, power, and personhood for individuals within that cultural realm, 
offering social scripts for those who participate in the figured world. The story 
also provides a context for assigning social worth and negotiating power among 
recognized characters in the figured world. Each figured world communicates its 
interpretation through its plot structure, characterization of participants, social 
scripts, and narratives, which are accessible through the artifacts of that figured 
world. 31 ’ 

Present day artifacts relevant to my study include, as discussed in chapter four, the model 
minority myth, the successful immigrant narrative, the American Dream narrative, and 
the portrayal of Asian Americans as perpetual foreigners. These construals convey 
conflicting messages that at best result in racial identity ambivalence. The effect of these 
dominant narratives is to consign Asian Americans to a script that showcases success, 
talent, giftedness, and hard work, all based on a system of meritocracy. The dominance 
of the interminable notion of the American Dream and the widely held view that Asian 
Americans have achieved this renders questionable, and isolates to the fringes. 

38 Cottrill. Language, Power, and Identity . 2. 
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experiences of loss and pain that have the capacity to undermine the widely held notion 
that the normative Asian American is privileged, not a foreigner, and is accepted into 
mainstream America. Given the U.S. context where Asian Americans are establishing 
home and identity and the narratives therein that obstruct access to loss and pain, the 
research participants demonstrate their knowledge of loss related to the Korean War and 
immigration. The interviews also reveal a sense of detachment from the Korean War and 
confusion about identity. This ambivalence coupled with the disenfranchising effects of 
dominant narratives dilutes the experience and expression of loss. Thus, similar to 
Cottrill and other constructionist scholars, my study adheres to the historical nature of 
utterances of pain and I argue that dominant narratives of the U.S. past and present must 
be taken seriously. Consistent with Cottrill. I maintain that prayers of lament articulate 
our disenfranchised loss into being and significance, restoring and replenishing the sense 
of self. By speaking, SGKACs claim the import of experience and are affirmed in their 
connection with God who can be found amidst human struggle. However, departing 
from Cottrill and other scholars of lament for whom the loss and pain of lament is a 
destination that is characteristically direct, explicit, loud, searing, physical, and active, 
this study addresses the general tendency of SGKACs to minimize the significance of 
their loss and the need for a process of lament that raises awareness, restores humanity, 
and connection with God and that is not necessarily loud and physically expressive. 

In the church, however, there exists ambivalence about prayers of lament, which 
reflects a general societal vacillation concerning negative emotions, including grief. 
Situated between the pressure to avoid personal and corporate pain by wearing a brave 
and hopeful face and the popularized therapeutic advice to feel all human emotion in their 
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immediate presence, broadly speaking. American culture is puzzled about the experience 
of grief and loss and about appropriate responses. 40 Cultural critics and theologians alike 
have observed the American proclivity to deny failure, loss. pain, vulnerability, and death 
and a parallel dynamic in the mainline Christian church in the absence of a political 
theology of the cross. Even as the American populace faces failures and powerlessness 
and is daily reminded of sickness, war, and violence, a counter message to have hope and 
to believe in the U.S. also prevails. And yet these messages to have hope and to be 
optimistic collapse under the weight of the reality of multiple losses, oppression, and 
abuse. A way to cope with and to navigate such despair is necessary but remains 
elusive. 41 Billman and Migliore proffer lament prayers as a way to reclaim a more whole 
expression of Christian life and prayer. The authors do not advocate a recovery of lament 
prayers because Christian life is supposed to be one of groans and cry ing. Prayers of 
lament are a response to the concrete reality of human struggle and when included in the 
broad life of faith along with prayers of thanksgiving, celebration, and joy deepen an 
engagement of faith amidst the wide spectrum of lived experience. 42 

Characteristic of much of the literature on lament is an active posture that cries out, 
pleads, writhes, argues, debates, and wrestles amidst the pathos of lives torn asunder. In 
fact, the picture on the front cover of a Nancy Lee's book. Lyrics of Lament: From 
Tragedy to Transformation, shows the face of a person, mouth open wide, and showing 
teeth and tongue. The reader of the book is inclined to imagine the circumstances and 
related human response that elicits such an image. Is she screaming, shouting? Does 
sound emanate from her mouth open wide? Why is her face the way it is? Lee has 

40 Billman and Migliore, Rachel 's Cry. 14. 15. 

41 Ibid.. 16. 

42 Ibid.. 19. 
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compiled a collection of poetry and song from women who have witnessed the horrors of 
war from ages past to the present and spanning the globe from Sudan, Iraq. Croatia, and 
New Orleans, to name a few. Hers is an analysis of words, diction, and motifs that 
crystallize in poetry and song and echoing the pleas from Muslim, Jewish, Christian, 
American Indian alike for divine intervention, justice, restitution, and deliverance. 
Devastated by the ruptures of loss and the incoherence of reality and hopeful expectations 
of a good life, these voices are explicit and certain about the nature of suffering and 
articulate accompanying demands and petitions. 43 

Such clarity and awareness are characteristic features of lament psalms that attest to 
efforts to control the chaos of destruction for those who lament. 44 In writing about the 
lament psalms, Glenn Pemberton adds that these psalms are not random speech that 
“gives free reign to an emotional torrent of words" but that these psalms were crafted 
with the aim of establishing even the slightest sense of structure amidst the ensuing 
disorientation that follows tragedy. The structural dimension of lament psalms includes 
five distinctive elements, which include an address to God. the voicing of complaint, 
petition, persuasion, and certitude about God. Steeped in personal and communal pain, 
the psalmist's turmoil is assuaged by the parameters and boundedness of lament that is 
addressed to God. In the movements from one element of lament to another, lament 
takes on an almost ritual quality through the progression of speech. 45 

While Lee acknowledges that her book is primarily concerned with vocal articulations 
of lament, she recognizes the 'embodied lament' of political dissidents like Nelson 

43 Nancy Lee, Lyrics of Lament: From Tragedy to Transformation (Minneapolis; Fortress 
Press. 2010). 1-7. 

44 Glenn Pemberton, blurting with God: Learning to Lament with the Psalms (Abilene, 
TX: Abilene Christian University Press. 2012), 67. 

45 Ibid., 65. 
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Mandela. Aung San Suu Kyi. and Martin Luther King. Jr., who were imprisoned or put 
under house arrest for their beliefs. 46 The embodied nature of lament here points to the 
perspective that these individuals' lives attest to human suffering and therefore lament is 
embodied in them. Lee's inclusion of their lives as an alternative form of lament 
broadens the scope of lament to be inclusive of other forms that lament can take in 
addition to the vocal, active, fully aware, emotive, and confronting form that is 
distinguishing of much of lament literature. 

Silence, too, can be a form of lament. Whatever expression lament assumes, it is 
a response to contexts of struggle and suffering. In the face of tragedy, numbness can be 
an expected response and for this reason, silence may ensue. Yet even after the 
numbness has worn off, human speech may not be sufficiently responsive. Silence can 
convey in nonverbal ways that for which words may be inadequate: the profound sorrow 
and horror in the face of turmoil and pain experienced in war. atrocities, and natural 
disasters. What ensues from the silence, however, are the various forms of articulation of 
lament in the questions and in whatever is uttered. 47 Suffering also has the potency to 
render language and verbal articulations mute because of the inadequacy and irrelevance 
of words in light of human anguish. And so. even though the capacity to name and 
articulate is distinct to humankind, there are additional factors that halt an outpouring of 
language from the mouths of the sufferer. When physical pain strikes, it overwhelms the 
person's physiological capacity to coordinate facial movements and breathing that are 
required for the enunciation of words. And while human physiology provides concrete 
and more tangible ways to see the silencing effects of physical suffering, the 

Lee. Lyrics of Lament, 36. 

47 Ibid.. 11-12. 

4X Billman and Migliore, Rachel's Cry. 105. 
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accompanying mental and psychological pain, too, leaves people voiceless. Amidst their 
physical anguish, those who live with pain may experience shame in their helplessness 
and isolation, as they suffer alone in response to the discomfort of others. Hopelessness, 
too, is a companion to those who find no relief and whose pain is unrelenting. How does 
one find reason to persist with speech and action when no amount of talk and activity 
mitigates the suffering? Bilman and Migliore see in prayers of lament the provision of 
form and shape for suffering and pain that has been voiceless, amorphous, and wieldy. 40 

Phil Zylla provides an astute account of silence and numbness that accompanies 
deep sorrow and affliction. He argues that the harshness of suffering renders language 
profoundly inadequate and meaning elusive. However, even for those whose suffering 
robs the ability to speak and trivializes human language, lamentation is a powerful faith 
practice that is rooted in a deep-seated conviction that God must hear and will hear the 
complaints and cries of God's people. Zylla's contribution to the development of 
pastoral theological scholarship regarding lament is the observation that lament can be a 
faith resource only after the “vast chasm of the inexpressible" is traversed. 50 He contends 
that mutism is the result of intense suffering that is comprised of physical pain, 
psychological turmoil, social alienation, and spiritual despair and is paralyzing. Paralysis 
that stems from serious suffering is absolute “resulting in a psychic numbness that 
minimizes common capacity for articulation, speech, and self-expression.” 51 As such, it 
is not possible to describe the nature of the current situation, isolating the suffering 
individual to their private world of pain. The prominence and necessity of language in 

40 Billman and Migliore, Rachel's Cry , 105. 106. 107. 

50 Phil C. Zylla, A Pastoral Theology of Suffering: The Roots of Sorrow (Waco. TX: 
Baylor University Press, 2012), 72. 

51 Ibid., 73. 
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our capacity to forge connection through the communication of our thoughts, feelings, 
and beliefs exacerbates the sense of alienation that results without language. The sufferer 
who does not articulate her pain and is without a community context wherein initial 
attempts to understand her loss and derive some semblance of meaning from it. is further 
thrust into loneliness and private pain as she wrestles with the possibility of her 
culpability in her own suffering, if any. Plagued by shame, embarrassment, 
compunction, and the sense of failure, and even though she is not blameworthy, the 
suffering person is further isolated as shuns community and the company of others. 
Expression of lament offers the resource of community to hold pain and to explore more 
helpful narratives for pain. 

Endangered also is the spiritual vitality of the sufferer whose theological 
convictions and paradigms, that used to make sense, no longer function or hold weight. 
This confusion shatters confidence and causes serious doubts during a time when 
theological and spiritual resources are most coveted. The loss of theological meaning and 
sense parallels the broad collapse of a stable and consistent worldview, the foundation of 
meaning. Lastly, for Zylla, groaning, moaning, sighing, and other more visceral 
utterances can most suitably articulate anguish. These sounds are an aspect of mutism 
and express most authentically the state of the soul when words are simply absurd. 

To reiterate, the intimate connection with God availed through lamentation in 
moments of dire need are inaccessible w ithout moving out of the silence of mutism into 
the world of expression of one's suffering. Zylla describes the movement from mutism 
to groans and then to lamentation. Pastoral care acknowledges the dynamics of mutism 
and the inaccessibility of meaningful speech and coherence. It is aware that sufferers 
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occupy any point along the spectrum of silence, groaning, and speech. With groaning, 
there are the first seeds of expression and the desire to speak, to shout, and to “say how 
bad things really are.” 52 And culminating with lamentation, a fragile faith ushers in 
questions, complaints, and the seminal articulations of “what the situation is.” 
Lamentation is a restoration of faith “because we will only call out to God if we expect 
God to hear our cry. Furthermore, the forming of the lament is an expression of one's 
reconnection with reality. Lament, in this way. forms a pathway for community to be 
bom through renewed attention to the reality of suffering.” 53 

Zylla's comments surface questions about the privileging of language in biblical 
accounts of lament. Biblical prayers of lament and the heart-wrenching contemporary 
prayers of parents who have lost children, like Ann Weems and Nicholas Wolterstorff. 
communicate anguish and suffering through the medium of written and spoken language. 
There is no room for confusion about the state of the writer's heart and soul or the 
circumstances that have tossed the writer into despair. Explicit and direct with God. 
these pray-ers confront God with descriptive details about their loss. This implies that 
individuals without the physical and/or development capacity to communicate through 
words and language cannot lament and therefore cannot experience the God who suffers 
with because the restoration of a fragile faith is contingent upon the cognitive awareness 
of the pain-inflicting situation. The progression from mutism to groaning to lamentation 
also suggests that the experience of lamentation is only accessible to those who know 
precisely what their reality truly is. If this is the case, then a critical pastoral 


52 Zylla. A Pastoral Theology , 86. 

53 Ibid., 86. 87. 
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responsibility is to facilitate understanding of the sufferer's reality, especially with 
individuals and communities that minimize their pain. 

Zylla's scholarship and Lee's mentioned earlier, that lament can take different 
forms, suggest a process orientation of prayers of lament wherein the move from one 
element of lament to another avails an approach to prayers of lament wherein lament is 
engaged as a process of learning, conscientizing. and accessing grief and loss. Much of 
the scholarship on the prayers of lament present people and communities who know the 
precise nature of their loss, their affect, and their faithful demands of God. I argue that 
prayers of lament can also be understood as a vehicle through which SGKACs can come 
into knowledge, awareness, and affect about their loss. 

Most research participants did not directly name their personal and familial 
sorrow in their recounting of stories related to the Korean War and to immigration. 

While their narratives were replete with accounts of loss, their way of talking about their 
experiences did not mirror the type of grief expression discussed by some of the authors 
above. Their sharing did not exude the reality of loss they and their families have 
endured. As a researcher and pastoral counselor, it has been of import to me to resist the 
temptation to normalize the more demonstrative and active forms of lament and thus to 
problematize the research participants' responses. At the same time, however, given the 
dynamics of disenfranchised grief and the social context in which Korean Americans 
reside, I cannot ignore the possibility that the research participants are in fact removed 
from their grief experiences that they tend to minimize. To consider silence and 
numbness as fitting responses to loss is liberative. as these more unrecognized means of 
expression initiate continuous consideration of the complexities of grief. 
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Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz discusses ethics and appropriate ways to respond to 
September 11. While her writing is not explicitly about comforting people's anguish, her 
theological reflection can guide pastoral efforts that are responsive to second generation 
Korean Americans and the meaning of the Korean War in their lives. Isasi-Diaz offers 
what she views as a way of knowing and acting that is in opposition to the widespread 
and instigating interpretations of September 11 and the hostile and vengeful retaliatory 
commentary about it. As a counter measure to public outcries for revenge. Isasi-Diaz 
proposes that responses to September 11 flow' out of “knowledge" about reality that is not 
solely anchored in our reasoning and other intellectual capacities. We “know” by our 
emotions and feelings as well and these make it possible to be “enmeshed in situations 
that are removed from us experientially, but that impinge on our lives." In other words, 
even though we might be removed through time and space from situations that affect us. 
through solidarity, we come to experience the reality that is otherwise removed from us. 
For Isasi-Diaz, the more removed we are from experiences outside our realm of 
familiarity and consonance, the more challenging it is to be moved by the strange and 
unfamiliar beyond cognitive knowledge. Deep solidarity and emotion is the means 
through which “it is possible to become enmeshed in the materiality of situations and 
other people's lives in ways that intellect does not." This different manner of knowing 
the reality of others is replete with opportunities for forgiveness, understanding, 
reconciliation, and healing in interpersonal, familial, international, and other contexts of 
interrelatedness. However, the implications of such knowing would not be complete 
without the consideration of acting, which Isasi-Diaz does not isolate from knowing. In 
order for knowledge of reality to be more complete, it must be accompanied by a 
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"'responsibility” for the reality and as such, it must engender action. 54 Isasi-Diaz's 
contribution is appropriate for this discussion about second generation Korean Americans 
and the Korean War in large part because of the vast distance of geography and time that 
detach SGKACs from affective knowledge about the Korean War. Because the Korean 
War is unimaginable and unfamiliar, Isasi-Diaz's warning is especially pertinent for 
SGKACs for whom the proclivity would be to engage the Korean War cognitively and to 
whom Isasi-Diaz would advise engagement through emotions. The process of lament 
invites the possibility of learning and then engaging loss and grief for SGKACs. Isasi- 
Diaz's notion of distance and unfamiliarity refers back to previous discussions of myths 
and narratives in chapter four that describe their distancing functions to circumscribe 
Asian Americans' reality and to confuse national and ethnic identifications. 

Liberative Pastoral Practice 

The communal context and related concerns figure prominently in a method for 
pastoral theology Carroll A. Watkins Ali constructs for the African American community 
that continues to face the ongoing and persistent challenges of racism and discrimination. 
Ali's work is significant to this project because the context that informs her method is 
marginalized and disenfranchised. Practicing and theorizing from the commitments and 
assumptions of a womanist perspective, she argues that survival and liberation must 
direct pastoral theology and its aims. As a womanist scholar, practitioner, and theologian 
Ali advocates freedom for all black women and men from oppression that threatens the 
livelihood and proliferation of the African American community. Two facets comprise 
Ali’s definition of liberation. "By liberation. 1 mean (1) total freedom from all kinds of 

54 Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz. “In a Time Such as This,” in Strike Terror No More: Theology, 
Ethics, and the New War , ed. Jon L. Berquist (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2002), 298-300. 
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oppression for African descendants of slaves and (2) the ability of African Americans as 
a people to self-determine and engage in the process of transformation of the dominant 
oppressive culture through political resistance.'’ 55 Her two-part description of liberation 
is both an internal and public process. Freedom as an end is not removed from the active 
participation of African Americans, through resistance, to help realize and facilitate a 
transformed culture. The ability to determine self is particularly germane to this project 
and the discussion about prayers of lament as liberative. 

Conscientizing Prayers of Lament 

Ali's scholarship is a reminder that pastoral theological responses and 
recommendations are helpful and restorative when these arise from the particular context 
to which they are directed. As such, when being responsive to SGKACs and their loss, 
pastoral theologians and caregivers would do well to consider disenfranchised grief. 
Through the process of recognizing loss and articulating grief, even if it is not emotive 
and active, SGKACs determine experience and expression thereby negating the power of 
images and cultural representations that constrain identity and invalidate reality. 

A political theology of the cross amplifies the prominent place of suffering out of 
which prayers of lament are uttered and also the transformative power in them. This 
theological frame provides a most fitting platform from which to convince pastoral 
caregivers and leaders to create welcoming spaces for the risky work of lament. 56 For 
Thornton, ‘guiding as empowerment' is the pastoral task called upon to enact the 
commitments and core assumptions of a political theology of the cross. She juxtaposes 

55 Carroll A. Watkins Ali. Survival and Liberation: Pastoral Theology> in African 
American Context (St. Louis: Chalice Press. 1999). 1. 2. 6-10. 

56 Billman and Migliore, Rachel's Cry , 136. 
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her rendition of guiding with more current and liberal pastoral guiding tendencies that 
privilege efforts to draw out internal meanings and processes rather than appeal to 
external sources for guidance and instruction. Recognizing that this partiality stems from 
a reasonable suspicion of authority and outwardly motivated pressures. Thornton still 
argues that a political orientation requires a critical appraisal of internal messages and 
beliefs that stem from harming sources. “A guiding that empowers will not automatically 
encourage someone to own or identify with what is discovered in his or her interior 
landscape in a naive way. This distinction is especially important when the interior 
reality of someone who is suffering historical injuries is the internalized norms, 
stereotypes, values, and experiences of the dominant culture." f urther, a political 
approach does not readily disavow the merit of appealing to and utilizing external “forms 
of guidance in order to move people out of an imposed worldview.” 58 Education is one 
form of empowering guidance and different from Seward Hilner. who was skeptical of 
teaching because it is externally derived and does not necessarily promote self-direction, 
a political theology of the cross can persuade through education and may be coercive 
towards those who willfully perpetuate harm. A political interpretation of the cross is not 
neutral or disinterested. Even in its clear awareness of the vicissitudes of reality, it 
actively pursues love and justice for transformation. 59 

Holding to the power of a political theology of the cross that is justice seeking, 
that readily engages contexts of suffering, and that believes in the presence of God 
therein. SGKACs have the initial vantage point from which to consider an exploration of 
loss. Prayers of lament as process provide a ritual and conscientizing space where 

57 Thornton. Broken Yet Beloved . 149-151. 

58 Ibid.. 151. 

59 Ibid., 152. 
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SGKACs can explore their loss with the knowledge that an encounter with God awaits. 
Additionally and as Billman and Migliore argue, authentic hope is birthed in community 
when humanity wrestles with God. resists resignation, and believes God to be the source 
of hope. Authentic hope is grounded in reality and is not divorced from suffering. It 
springs forth when we have grieved and lamented loss and injustice. 60 In the articulation 
of protest, complaint, anger, and sadness prayers of lament resist regulating cultural 
representations of Asian Americans that perpetuate the expectation that compliance and 
docility are expected in our societal interactions but also in our ways of relating to God. 

In faith and trust, SGKACs can present themselves however they want, in whatever 
forms and know that God chooses to remain with. 

Practicing Prayers of Lament 

As mentioned earlier, the structure and outline of biblical prayers of lament avail 
to the one lamenting a precise and thorough way to engage cognitions, affect, and 
physical responses related to personal and communal loss and unjust suffering. The wide 
spectrum of human anguish presumes relationship with God and the presence and 
steadfastness of the divine for individuals and communities who know that they suffer 
and who know they can express themselves before God. 

Prayers of lament can be differently construed for SGKACs who can engage the 
features of these prayers for the purposes of validating their experience and reconfiguring 
and revisioning their relationship with God. Prayers of lament can function as a site of 
resistance wherein constraining and limiting narratives can be shed for stories that retell a 
person's and community's identity. Prayers of lament open up pathways and communal 

60 Billman and Migliore. Rachel's Cry. 124, 125. 
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spaces where individuals can come together for the explicit purpose of encountering loss 
and grief, with the assurance that God suffers with and is most present in human struggle. 
The ritual acts of engaging in prayers of lament must be fortified in a church culture that 
understands that authentic hope can only emerge from contexts of suffering. As this 
message is fortified in the life of the church, individuals will know that they do not 
engage their loss and grief in isolation. 

The persuasion that is required in guiding empowerment dovetails with the image of 
midwife that Billman and Migliore employ to depict the work of pastors who invite the 
parishioners to engage prayers of lament. Fully cognizant of the dangers and risks 
incumbent in childbirth, a midwife's work assists the laborious emergence of new life. 
The pastor as midwife uncovers creative ways of disarming people's reluctance to 
acknowledge personal and communal pain so that they can enact lament. 61 “The use of 
the psalms and prayers of disorientation in worship. Bible study, and congregational 
support groups provides images of how pain may be borne and expressed in a faithful 
life. The goal of pastoral care, we would underscore, is to reform and expand the life of 
Christian piety, not hastily to disparage one form and insist on its replacement with 
another." “ Billman and Migliore's wisdom point to the requisite thoughtfulness when in 
the presence of pain and in the invitation to engage it. 

In recommending concrete ways that a church can begin to engage loss and pain. I rely 
on pastoral practices of prayers of lament identified by Billman and Migliore. These 
include communal worship, pastoral care, the public pursuit of justice and reconciliation, 
and the development of congregational theological reflection. Since my project attends 

61 Billman and Migliore. Rachel's Cry, 129. 

62 Ibid., 138. 
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to the conscientizing nature of prayers of lament for a community whose grief is 
disenfranchised grief, I discuss the practices of communal worship and pastoral care, as 
these address more specifically the seminal stages of awareness and first articulations. 

Communal Worship 

Worship can provide effective and invitational inroads for a community to consider 
their loss and any accompanying responses. Informed by the community and their 
engagement of Christian texts, pastoral leaders whose lives are shaped by spiritual 
practices and who are in tune with the life of the church and the lives of parishioners, can 
fashion worship times that can hold grief. Deliberation about liturgy, sermons, hymns, 
and symbols communicate a church's willingness to explore pain and their capacity to 
journey with people who hurt. 63 

Billman and Migliore describe an Un Memorial Service commemorating adult and 
children lives lost in a community that knows gang violence, immigration loss, and the 
illusive nature of economic and social security. It begins with the Beatific promises to 
those who mourn and who are hungry and continues with the lighting of candles to 
remember the deceased. The service also employs salt water and oil to communicate the 
bitterness of pain and the comforting balm of God's healing and forgiveness, 
respectively. These are but two examples of worship elements that invite people to face 
grief and that normalize doing so in the presence of God. Prayers of lament can also be 
prominent in worship through a sermon that walks a congregation through all facets of 


63 


Billman and Migliore. Rachel's Cry , 132, 133. 
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these prayers. 64 There are various ways to incorporate an encounter with loss and grief 
ranging from worship services that are entirely committed to grieving to the designation 
of a single portion of the worship service for lamenting. 65 

Billman and Migliore also discuss the personhood of pastoral leaders and their 
capacity to be in the presence of pain and grief. As such, they describe a leader who is 
active in her spiritual disciplines, who is immersed in the community, and who can hear 
stories of pain and bear the accompanying tears. 66 Pastoral leaders can facilitate or 
obstruct people’s access to their stories of loss and in many SGKAC churches pastors 
hold much power and authority. For this reason, it would behoove denominations and 
local church governing bodies to establish protocols of care for pastors with the provision 
of grief support. These are but a few examples of the manner in which the design and 
embodiment of worship conveys the value and import of grief. 

To reiterate, asking individuals and communities to uncover pain and loss and then to 
bring their tears, protest, anguish, confusion, and doubt to God is no trivial matter and 
requires utmost care. Particularly in contexts of disenfranchised grief and inasmuch as 
opportunities to challenge people to deliberately face their loss (perhaps for the first time) 
exists, pastoral leaders would do well to design worship services that are familiar in form 
and content even as they may include educative elements. Communal worship that 
sustains this tension is an occasion to demonstrate care that refuses to be idle in the face 
of pain. 


64 1 argue that sermons informed by a political theology of the cross would avail to 
SGKACs, not only a rationale for encountering their grief in worship but also the 
community with whom to do this difficult work. 

65 Billman and Migliore. Rachel's Cry , 131, 132. 

66 Ibid.. 133. 
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Towards the end of the interview process, I asked a question about the role and 
function of the church in light of the Korean War and immigration. Mainly, the research 
participants conveyed the church's general functions of providing comfort, instilling 
hope, and being community. One research participant did not think it necessary for the 
church to be concerned about the Korean War and immigration and another research 
participant acknowledged that it made more sense to hear a sermon referencing the 
Korean War from a first generation pastor as opposed to a second generation pastor. The 
opportunities to address grief and to teach lament in the SGKAC church are abundant. 
Prayers of lament for a liberative individual and group study process 

Many SGKACs have a high view of the Bible and will often hold a sermon, an 
opinion, a worldview, a counseling modality to it in order to determine whether it is 
biblical. In some sense, the Bible's stamp of approval provides comfort and reassurance 
in the midst of doubt and insecurity. The personal and group study of prayers of lament 
are appropriate settings to introduce grief work and to begin the justice oriented 
conscientizing process by increasing knowledge about the Korean War, immigration, and 
about disenfranchised grief. Particularly important is God's faithfulness and presence in 
suffering that is assumed in prayers of lament and a political theology of the cross. 

Citing the work of Capps. Billman and Migliore outline the features of prayers of 
lament; address to God, complaint, confession of trust, petition, words of assurance, and 
vows of praise. 67 Individually or in a group setting, each component of prayers of lament 
avails opportunity to acknowledge God and in God's presence, to utter their pain and 
grief. A pastoral leader, aware of the disenfranchised grief of SGKACs can shape the 

67 Billman and Migliore. Rachel \s Cry , 84. 85. Citing the work of Capps. Biblical 
Approaches. 72-93. 
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allotted time for the address to God and complaint so that the group can linger in this 
segment of the study time for the sake of initial ruminations about their loss and related 
circumstances. The study process can extend over multiple weeks in order to provide 
ample time for these two exercises. Given the myriad circumstances that give rise to 
contexts that disenfranchise grief, a study space like this requires pastoral presence that 
exudes from all participants. As such, the study leader can facilitate a time of 
covenanting with others to maintain confidentiality and to honor the stories of one 
another. A liberative study of prayers of lament also requires a leader's commitment to 
assist in the process of hearing stories into existence. Subjugated voices require a 
midwife who will gently and with strength hold difficult stories and narrators into being. 
Knowing that utterances and articulations are also an avenue to experience God's 
presence and faithfulness, a pastoral leader will with hope remain in the pain. 

I recommend that a study like this span the course of several weeks in order to avail 
ample time for people to feel comfortable thinking about and articulating loss. Following 
the address to God and the time for complaint are the confession of trust, petition, words 
of assurance, and vows of praise. The study session leader assesses how the participants 
are experiencing the first two elements of the prayers of lament and then guides the group 
through the next elements. With the confession of trust portion, the study leader attends 
to the level of people's willingness to trust God and adjusts the direction of the study 
accordingly. If there is any degree of resistance to this, the leader names this and 
normalizes the experience of distrust. 

The remaining features of the prayers of lament, as are the others, are encapsulated 
within the assumption of God's faithfulness and presence. As the study participants 
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articulate their petition, their words of assurance, and vows of praise, each activity draws 
them more intimately into a life-giving knowledge of God. Praise is an anticipated 
outcome when it comes after complaint and protest have been uttered. Additionally, and 
as individuals are ready and able, study participants are encouraged to consider the 
circumstances of their loss. It is at this point that the process of these prayers can have a 
conscientizing effect. However, pastoral attentiveness to people's pain cannot be 
bypassed for the sake of a pedagogical moment. The losses explored through prayers of 
lament can extend to others beyond those related to the Korean War and immigration. 

The focus on prayers of lament would also be fitting for a grief support group. The 
prayers of lament offer a tangible way for people who have experienced loss to explore a 
human reality that is all too often pushed to the margins. Addressing God in the stark 
reality of grief unexamined initiates a journey that plumbs the depths of loss and soars the 
heights of praise when people realize that God has met them in their anguish. 
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EPILOGUE 

In writing about contexts of disenfranchised grief and in making initial 
recommendations for appropriate and helpful pastoral responses, it is apparent that this 
exploration is far from complete and that there is much more to be examined. Here. I 
make suggestions for further research that will extend the reach of pastoral care for 
SGKACs. 

While my original aim was to explore the intrapsychic experience of SGKACs 
related to the Korean War and immigration, the stories of the research participants 
directed me to consider social and cultural forces that impinge upon loss and the 
utterances of grief. Disenfranchised grief literature includes discussion about shame and 
given the shame culture of many Asian contexts, efforts to minister to SGKACs would be 
enriched by understanding the interplay between shame and grief. How does shame 
exacerbate any unwillingness to explore loss? In what ways does the immigrant 
community experience shame and how do people cope with it? 

In light of the prominent role of pastoral leadership plays in creating worship and 
study environments where SGKACs can begin to identify and delve into their narratives 
of loss, there is merit in studying further pastors' and laity's resistance to grief work. The 
difficulty of this process warrants more scrutiny. Because pastors and lay leaders have 
much influence on the life of the church, their capacity to remain present in grief and to 
understand the value of theologies that do not bifurcate hope and suffering significantly 
shapes the contours of worship and whether or not loss and grief are welcomed into the 
shared life of faith. For this reason, the design and execution of programs, mentoring 
processes, continuing education, and ministerial discernment efforts for leadership 
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development and formation necessitates personal examination of loss. Pastoral leaders 
who have wrestled with loss and grief and who have known hope, community, and praise 
therein can guide fellow parishioners into powerful encounters with God. 

Further research about other faith communities that know historic injury and how 
they have come to incorporate their pain into religious practices would illumine points of 
connection for SGKACs. It would also be beneficial to explore the features of other 
cultures and their religious traditions and thought that deem loss worthy of attention and 
examination. 
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APPENDIX 
Interview Questions 

Interview questions will engage research participants' understanding of their parents' 
emigration from Korea to U.S., the role of the Korean War, and the Korean American 
church's role in making sense of these stories. 

Emigration 

What do you know about your parents’ emigration from Korea to the States? 

• What have you always wanted to know about your parents' move to the States? 

How do you understand the reasons for your parents leaving Korea? 

• What have you wondered about your parents' life in Korea prior to their 

emigration? 

• What do you perceive are your mother's and father's feelings about their decision 

to leave Korea? 

• What difference, if any, do you perceive between your father's and your mother's 

reasons for leaving Korea? 

What are your personal thoughts and feelings about your parents' move? 

Korean War 

What stories did you hear about the Korean War from your parents? How do you 
understand their experience of the war? 

• What questions would you like to ask your parents about the Korean War? 

• How do you imagine the experience of the Korean War for first generation Korean 

Americans? 

• What difference, if any, do you perceive between your father's and your mother's 

experience of the war? 

What are your thoughts and feelings about the Korean War? 

• What do you want to know about the Korean War? 

• How are second generation Korean Americans affected by the Korean War? 

What did you learn about the Korean War through the media? School? Church? 

• Is there something you would have liked to have learned about the Korean War? 

Korean American Church 

What role has the church played in the way you make sense of your family's stories? 

• Does the church have a role in helping Korean Americans make sense of 

emigration? If yes, how? If no. why? 
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• Does the church have a role in helping Korean Americans make sense of the 
Korean War? If yes. how? If no. why? 
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